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THE SCULPTOR OF BRUGES. 



THE CROSS : MAKING THE SIGN OR BEARING 

THE WEIGHT. 




HERE was no fairer city to be found on the 
Continent than Bruges, in her palmy days, 
when her canals were crowded with vessels 
from every land, when her storehouses were overflow- 
ing, and her burghers many and wealthy. 

But this is long ago, and the modem tourist finds 
the grass growing in the once busy market-place, the 
harbour almost deserted, and the ancient Flemish 
streets nearly silent. Yet Bruges has not lost her 
quaint beauty ; her palaces, churches, and public 
buildings remind us that once she was second to none 
of the cities of Europe ; nor have time or reverses of 

A 
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fortune robbed her of one charm ; for, by night and 
day, her unrivalled carillons still ring out, filling the 
air almost incessantly with the. sweetest music — 

*Low at times, and loud at times, 
Changing like a poet's rhymes^ 
Bing the beautiful, wild chimes, 
From the belfry in the market, 
Of the ancient town of Bruges.' 

But we do not want to carry our readers to the de- 
serted city of to-day, but to the "Bruges of three cen- 
turies back, that bowed beneath the Spanish yoke ; to 
the time when her quays and marts were thronged 
with citizens ; back to the days of chivalry, when her 
nobles lived romances. 

On the third of May an annual festival was held 
(and is, we believe, observed to this day), to comme- 
morate the return from Palestine of Thierry D*Alsace, 
Count of Flanders, who, for his great services in the 
Holy Wars, had been presented by the Eling of Jeru- 
salem with, what he blindly believed to be, a few drops 
of the Saviour's blood. This blood had been * marvel- 
lously preserved on a sponge, with which Joseph of 
Arimathea had wiped the hands and feet of Christ, 
after the taking down from the cross.' The supposed 
relic was enclosed in a bottle, ornamented with gold, 
and brought by Thierry to Bruges with great pomp, 
and deposited in ' La Chapelle du Sang de Dieu.' 

This third of May, long ago, rose in cloudless 
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• 

splendour, and a golden sunset found the fine streets 
and squares crowded with burghers, in holiday attire ; 
children and young women were everywhere to be 
seen, carrying chaplets and baskets of flowers, the 
hum of voices mingling with the rising and falling of 
the musical bells. The principal ceremony of the fes- 
tival was a procession by torchlight ; and the impatient 
citizens, who had assembled in the square near La 
Chapelle long before the appointed time, gladly 
hailed the deepening twilight. The musicians of the 
several guilds were arranged near the little chapel, 
and amused the crowd by playing favourite national 
airs, for this was not exclusively a religious festival 
Before the twilight had quite faded, the authorities 
of the city, in almost regal costume, attended by the 
members of the Council, with banners and trumpeters, 
took their places in the square ; then the playing 
ceased, the laughter and conversation amongst the 
crowd were hushed, and as the first torch was lit, a 
hymn rose from the band of musicians. The door of 
the beautiful Kttle chapel was now thrown open, to- 
wards which all eyes were directed, and six or seven 
boys, dressed in white tunics, bearing censers, took 
up their stations each side the steps. A massive 
silver crucifix was borne before a priest, arrayed in 
gorgeous vestments, carrying, on a velvet cushion, a 
small object that glittered with jewels. 
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The hymn died away as another priest, in crimson 
and gold, lifted the sparkling bauble (said to contain 
the Saviour^s blood) from the cushion, and exhibited 
it to the multitude. The people all sank on their 
knees as the relic was elevated, some with an expres- 
sion of sincere adoration on their countenances, and 
others scarcely hiding the indifference and half-scep- 
ticism they felt. For a few minutes this posture was 
maintained, while a prayer and benediction were being 
uttered ; but before these were ended a tumult arose 
in one comer of the square. 

We have said that aU knelt; but there was one 
solitary exception. Notwithstanding the scowling 
looks directed towards him, and the twitches given to 
his garments by those within reach, or the earnest 
whispered entreaty of some to * kneel down,' one man 
had remained standing, with his arms folded, paying 
no heed to the wishes of the people around him. He 
was a man of about thirty years of age, with a large, 
finely-shaped head, his face bearing marks of close 
study and toil, and his eyes deep set and intensely 
bright. 

As he gazed on the prostrate crowd and the group 
on the chapel steps, a glow of mingled pity, scorn, and 
indignation kindled on his cheek, and made his bright 
eyes flash. The defiant attitude of this man instantly 
caught the attention of the priests, and they angrily 
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motioned him to bow down ; but he utterly disre- 
garded their gestures, and kept his arms still folded, 
and his head and body proudly erect. This was an 
indignity that could not be overlooked ; the first signs 
of heresy must be immediately crushed; and before 
the benediction was concluded, a hand was laid on the 
offender's shoulder, and a stem voice commanded him 
to kneel. 

* I shall not,' quietly replied the bold offender, who 
was a sculptor, and a native of Bruges ; ' I don't 
believe in such childish exhibitions. I will kneel to 
God, but not to a glass bottle, decked out with jewels 
like a lady's finger. It is an imposition.' 

*HavQ a care how you blaspheme the holy relic,' 
exclaimed the soldier, tightening his grasp of the sculp- 
tor's shoulder. 

Some of the people renewed their whispered en- 
treaties, just to bend and make the sign of the cross ; 
but the sculptor turned to them with a gentle, pitying 
look, saying — 

* Poor creatures ! how long will you believe in idle 
fables ? The Saviour did not shed His blood that it 
might be kept in shrines or caskets, but that it might 
be sprinkled on the hearts of sinful men. I will 
worship the Saviour, but not His cross ; no, nor even 
His precious blood, were it possible such a thing could 
really be preserved.' 
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The people had risen, and all eyes were directed 
towards the object of so much disturbance. The 
zealous Catholics used violent language, and looked at 
the heretic with horror ; a few of the citizens secretly 
admired a courage they dared not imitate, while they 
admitted the truth of his words — but they kept at 
a distance ; while the sculptor stood, calm and fearless, 
in the midst of the confusion he had created. 

The relic was hastily carried back into the chapel, 
and after a brief consultation amongst the ecclesiastics, 
two or three soldiers were directed to conduct the 
hexetic to prison. The sculptor made no resistance; 
but when the people saw his hands bound, and re- 
membered the glorious works that those hands had 
performed — ^works that had reflected honour on their 
city, there was a revulsion of feeling in his favour, 
even amongst the true Catholics. They besought him, 
almost with tears, to make one sign. The soldiers too 
were moved, and offered to unloose his hands if he 
would comply. * Will you give up all hopes of future 
fame and glory ? ' said a good-natured citizen. ' It is 
few blocks of marble or chisels you will touch again, 
if the Holy Inquisition lays its finger upon you.' The 
words touched a tender chord; a look of pain con- 
tracted the sculptor's fine face, and something like a 
tear glistened in his eye, as in that brief moment 
passed in review all his bygone toils and sacrifices, 
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and the brigHt future that now seemed opening before 
him. Must he renounce every ambitious hope, and 
bury his genius in a cell, and perhaps lose his reason, 
under the maddening tortures of the Inquisition? 
' Only make one sign of the cross, master,' said a 
young woman, with a sleeping baby in her arms, 
thinking the sculptor's face showed signs of relenting. 

*• Never ! ' said the prisoner, regaining his composure. 
'I will not imperil my immortal crown for a cor- 
ruptible wreath of laurels: this the Inquisition may 
wrest from me, the other is beyond their reach ; and 
their cruelties will but send me the sooner to wear it.' 

By this time it was nearly dark ; and the soldiers, 
anxious to take their places in the procession, which 
was already forming, hurried the sculptor away and 
consigned him to the city prison. 

The grandeur and excitement of the ceremony that 
followed, banished for a time the remembrance of the 
bold heretic's protestation from the minds of most 
of the burghers. But some of the people could not 
forget; he had given a tongue to their own secret 
convictions, and silently they followed in the wake of 
the pageant. Hundreds of torches and cressets lit up 
the streets, as it passed along; and the picturesque 
scene was reflected again and again in the calm waters 
of the canals, as the procession crossed the numerous 
bridges that form so prominent a feature in Bruges. 
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The relic, enclosed in a magnificent casket, was borne 
in state under a canopy, and sick people were carried 
to the windows of the houses that they might receive 
the full benefit to be derived from the sight of a silver 
box and a velvet cushion. All night long the revelry 
was kept up ; and it was not until morning broke that 
the gay crowd dispersed, and stillness settled over the 
city for a few hours, ere the business of another day 
commenced. 

The belfry chimes were telling the drowsy citizens 
that it was eight o'clock, on the morning of the 4th 
of May, when a priest emerged from the side door of 
the little chapel and wended his way towards the 
prison. The remainder of the ni^t, until this hour, 
had been spent by the priests in serious debate. Thie 
sculptor's heresy had been half suspected by some of 
the brethren for several months ; but his genius and 
popularity had hitherto led them to wink at his non- 
attendance at the services of the Church. This open 
protest, however, had taken them all by surprise, and 
in their first indignation they would have handed him 
over to the mercies of the Inquisition. This course 
was, however, strongly opposed by a few members 
of the Ecclesiastical Council; they urged that mild 
measures might prove effectual in restoring him to the 
true faith, while such harsh treatment as the Inquisi- 
tion dealt out would be sure to strengthen his preju- 
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dices. This heretic promised to be the first sculptor 
of the age, and Bruges would lose more than the 
Church would gain .by shortening the life of her most 
illustrious citizen. 

'Perhaps,' suggested one, who loved the scuIptor^s 
art, 'the flattering notice of the Spanish king, or 
incessant labour, has turned his brain.' 

Two or three humane brethren assented; and 
finally it was agreed that a young priest, named 
Cuthbert, should visit the prison to ascertain whether 
a night spent in confinement had restored the captive's 
sense and calmness. Cuthbert had been most earnest 
in the sculptor's defence; he had known him all his 
life — they had been boys together; and although 
advanced years found one in the college and the 
other in the studio, yet the old friendship remained. 
The brethren reasoned that, knowing the sculptor's 
strength and weakness well, Cuthbert would use the 
light weapons, and bring forward the most convincing 
arguments ; and the young priest himself, as he set 
out on his painful errand, entertained great hopes 
of success. 

But his friend had acquired a fresh strength, of 
which he knew nothing, and this crisis was develop- 
ing powers and principles that Cuthbert had never 
measured or even suspected. There had always been 
one bond of sympathy between the two friends, and 
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that was their passionate love of the beautiful : in all 
other things their characters were as unlike as their 
features. Yet even this same passion differently 
influenced the two men. With the sculptor it was 
a purifier, lifting him above sensual and worldly 
delights; it was ever drawing him upwards, in his 
earnest pursuit after what was true and perfect. 
Naturally devout, he tried to satisfy his yearnings by 
the gorgeous religion established in his country; but 
here disappointment met him at every step. The 
legends of the saints disgusted him by their impro- 
bability and childish nonsense; their lives suggested 
nothing that his own imagination had not surpassed. 

Many paths he followed, and was bewilderingly 
attracted for a time, and thought that surely he had 
found what he sought; but all ended in disappoint- 
ment, until Providence placed the Bible in his hands. 
Then, for the first time, he understood the true 
character of Christ, which the Romish Church so 
distorts in her representations. Here was something 
beyond his loftiest conceptions, the embodiment of his 
ideal of true beauty and purity, that no art on earth 
had ever faithfully portrayed. At first it was only as 
an artist that he read the sacred volume, and looked 
upon the 'altogether lovely' One. But while he 
gazed upon spotless purity, a new consciousness stirred 
within his soul — ^a consciousness of self and sin ; and 
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as he sank lower and lower in his own estimation, the 
other grew in beauty and majesty ; and by the light of 
holiness the sculptor saw himself as too dark and 
impure to be worthy of even looking at One who 
* knew no sin.' 

But He who pierces only to heal, presently revealed 
Himself as a Saviour as well as a God. After display- 
ing His own riches and matchless beauty, and opening 
the eyes of the sculptor to see his spiritual poverty 
and nakedness, a voice, 'borne inward,' was heard 
saying, ' All this that thou seest desirable in me may 
be thine own, — holiness, purity, unchanging beauty, 
everlasting, life. I purchased them all for thee with 
my own blood; only look unto me, and all that I 
have is thine.' The sculptor believed the word and 
looked ; and straightway his bands were loosened, his 
wound was healed, and new life thrilled through his 
souL His beloved art, forgotten for a while in his 
search after the perfect and true, became then the 
one great outlet for his religious feelings and convic- 
tions ; the light and warmth of his new faith infusing 
itself into his works, and making them the wonder 
and admiration of all beholders. 

But Cuthbert had never learned to soar. It was 
proved, in his case, that the noblest tendencies, if 
misdirected, may prove the greatest curse to their 
possessor. His senses, more than his soul, were 
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affected by beautiful sights and sounds. The senses 
must be in subjection ere the soul can rise. To be 
sensually satisfied is to clip the soul's wings, — ^is to 
ensure moral and spiritual blindness ; in other words, 
the inward sense should ever control the outward, and 
not the outward lead and reign over the spirituaL 
Guthbert had a sensitive, luxurious nature ; he shrank 
from inflicting or enduring pain of any kind; and was 
sadly wanting in decision and courage. The gentle- 
ness of his manners, especially towards the poor and 
sick, made the people of Bruges love and reverence 
him ; while none of the simple-hearted women that 
knelt before the sacred relic, believed more implicitly 
in its genuineness, or trusted more entirely in every 
dogma of the Romish Church, than did he. 

Arrived at the city prison, Cuthbert was readily 
admitted, and taking the keys from the turnkey, 
showed how well acquainted he was with the topo- 
graphy of the place, by proceeding at once to the 
sculptor's cell. The prison was as gloomy a structure 
as could well be imagined ; built entirely of stone, and 
miserably deficient in cleanliness and light; narrow 
loopholes, high up in the wall, stood in the place of 
windows for both cells and passages. 

The prisoner had been placed in a dungeon specially 
prepared for the lodgment of heretics. The key 
turned noiselessly in the lock ; as noiselessly the door 
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moved on its hinges, and Cuthbert stood within the 
celL Had the sculptor been awake he could not have 
heard the priest's entrance ; but on advancing a few 
steps, and peering into the darkest comer of the room, 
Cuthbert saw that he was fast asleep. Gazing intently 
upon the unconscious face of his friend, the priest's 
old affection for the companion of former days returned 
with double warmth. 

It might be wrong to care so much for a heretic, 
instead of regarding him with contempt and abhor- 
rence ; but Cuthbert was unaccustomed to curb his 
impulses, and if he ever harboured an impious thought, 
it was when he mentally accused the Church of over- 
severity towards Protestants. This one he had come 
80 confidently to restore to the right path, was lying 
on a heap of straw, which, with a stool, was all the 
furniture in the place ; but he was slumbering as 
peacefully as if his bed had been of down ; and as the 
priest watched, a smile came over the sleeper's face, 
and he murmured something in his dreams, of which 
Cuthbert only caught the words, ' Who shall separate 
us?' Not knowing the Scriptures, he could not com- 
plete the triumphant sentence ; and if he could have 
done so, he would not have understood why the glow- 
ing words had soothed the captive to rest last night, 
and were now gUding his dreams. 

' Hans,' said Cuthbert, touching the sleeper's arnu 
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Slowly Hans awoke, as if reluctant to lose bis bright 
visions, and looked confusedly around bim ; but as be 
lifted bis band to bis brow, tbe links of an iron cbain 
fastened to bis wrist met tbe priest* 8 eye, and tbeir 
barsb clank grated on bis ear. 

'Never mind, Cutbbert,' said Hans quietly, as be 
noticed bis friend's indignant glance ; ' it is only part 
of tbe cross. My spirit did indeed rise against tbese 
fetters last nigbt wben tbey put tbem on me, and my 
beart swelled almost to bursting at tbe indignity. 
Was I not safe enougb in tbis strong cage witbout 
tbese sbackles?' 

' I did not know tbat tbese cbains bad been ordered 
to be put on you, Hans, or I would bave petitioned 
tbis morning for your release from tbem.* 

' It is better tbat you sbould not interfere, Cutbbert. 
I value your friendship ; but it will not be mucb con- 
solation to me if you draw upon yourself anger and 
suspicion, by sbowing too mucb sympatby for my fate.' 

'But indeed, Hans, tbe wbole Council are merci- 
fully disposed towards you. I come as tbeir mes- 
senger, and tbey bade me tell you bow willing tbe 
Cburcb is to forgive your rasb words.' 

' Sbe did not sbow great clemency last nigbt, wben 
tbese irons were fastened on my wrists,' replied Hans, 
with a balf smile ; ' and wbat are tbe conditions of for- 
giveness V 
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< Only one thing is required of you : the Church 
will not even lay on you either penances or fine, if you 
will kneel in La ChapeUe, before the shrine of '' Du 
Sang de Dieu," making the sign of the cross. The 
citizens will then know that you are restored to the 
favour of the Church, and absolved from the foul sin 
of blasphemy Oh, Hans I you will not refuse ? you 
have not reaUy forsaken the true faith, and given your- 
self over to the evil one ? It is a small thing we ask ; 
will you risk life, or what you value even more than 
life, your fame, rathenthan perform this simple act of 
obedience V 

* That /Simple act would not appease your angry 
brethren ; and, besides, a thousand other things would 
be implied in my obedience. If you think it such a 
very small and insignificant matter to make the sign 
of the cross, why should its omission penl my liberty 
and my life ? And, Cuthbert, I should act a lie, and 
prove myself a traitor and a coward, unworthy of your 
respect. Those were not rash words — ^I spoke them 
deliberately. I cannot sell my soul to free my limbs.* 

The priest felt his confidence failing, and brought 
forward his most powerful arguments. 'Then you 
will give up everyiJimg tor the sake of this detestable 
heresy — honour, fortune, and inmiortal renown? 
They are still within your grasp ; to-morrow they 
may be beyond your reach. Can you bear to think 
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of spending long years in utter solitude (if even your 
life is granted), dreaming over the happy past and 
the golden future that once were yours? How will 
your genius fret and chafe under its iron bandsy 
when your soul is filled with glorious images, such as 
never sculptor carved or painter limned,-^creations 
that, if given to the world, would make it ring with 
the name of the sculptor of Bruges ! And you will sit 
and see your offspring bom, only to fade and pass 
away, instead of finding immortality in stone or 
marble ! Your soul consumed and wasted by its own 
fire ; your heart, full of music, breaking with its own 
unuttered burdens of song !' 

Ah! wily priest, you knew the chords you were 
playing upon ; you knew how wildly and painfully 
they would respond to your touch. Hans could not 
hide the anguish he felt, and Cuthbert's hopes rose 
again, as he followed up his supposed advantage. 

* You cannot really have, bidden your idolized art 
farewell for ever? As I came here I looked into 
your studio, and everywhere I saw the traces of your 
fertile brain. I know it will grieve you, but I must 
tell you that it is determined by the Council, in the 
event of your continuing to refuse their clemency, that 
all your works shall be destroyed, wherever they may 
be found, that the name and memory of a blasphemer 
may be buried in oblivion.' 
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Cuthbert eagerly watched the effect of this last 
appeal, for Hans had started/ and clasped his hands 
together with a gesture of impatience and suffering. 
For a few moments he was silent, then fixing his 
bright stedfast eyes upon the priest, he said sadly — 

*You have studied me well, Cuthbert, and know 
my weaknesses ; but I have lately put on armour that 
your weapons can never pierce. You know my love 
for my fair mistress — Art ; but there is a yet stronger 
love within me than my genius could ever inspire, a 
love that never breaks the heart that cherishes it; 
that will comfort me when I am lonely, that will light 
up my darkness, and teach me to sing '' songs in the 
night." I may suffer and even weep, Cuthbert, at 
times — ^for human nature is strong ; but I know I shall 
not be utterly desolate and forsaken — from the ashes 
of my worldly ambition will rise a purer, loftier hope. 
And my works — though I love them almost as a man 
loves his first-born — ^not to save them must I stain my 
soul, and disobey my Lord. He will remember every 
stroke, when I stand before Him to be judged of the 
" deeds done in the body." And while I have reason 
to hope that my name is written in heaven, I can bear 
to think of being forgotten in this world. Would the 
perjury of one of her sons reflect glory on our be- 
loved city ? No, not to enrich her will I sacrifice 
honesty and truth.' 

B 
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The priest felt he had signally failed in his mission. 
Hans was not mad, nor did he seem likely to yield to 
persuasion! one look at his determined air, as he 
leant against the wall of his cell, told Guthbert thai 
the tender mercies of the Church would not prevail. 
But would severity be any more successful ? He be- 
lieved not, but it must be resorted to, if this defiance 
continued. He ought to have been angry, but only 
regret filled his heart ; and again he spoke in suppli- 
cating tones, as if he sought a boon for himself, and 
had changed places with the prisoner. 

' No, Cuthbert,' said Hans, hearing him to the end, 
' no : I am sorry you came on such an errand, althougli 
I thank you for the kindness and forbearance you have 
shown. Go and tell those that sent you that Hans 
the sculptor does not fear the Inquisition, does not 
fear the loss of fame ; but that he does fear to act a lie, 
that he does fear to break the first commandment of 
the Lord.' 

As he finished speaking, Hans turned away as if 
he had said enough himself, and wished to hear no 
more. Cuthbert, feeling further remonstrance would 
be worse than useless, leflb the cell without another 
word. 

• ••••• 

Three or four months of great suspense wore away, 
and still Hans was not handed over to the Inquiaition. 
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Now and then a priest visited bim, and used threats 
and entreaties to induce him to change his resolution, 
but without effect ; and none showed the forbearance 
that Guthbert had done. The summer and autumn 
passed, and still the prisoner was not brought to trial ; 
the townspeople asked one another what had become 
of him, and then shuddered when the name of the 
detested Order was whispered. But the truth was, 
that the Spanish king had sent private directions to 
have the sculptor kept a close prisoner until the time 
of his own purposed visit to Flanders, when he would 
try the effect of his own kingly persuasions on this 
rebellious but still valued subject. 

The king's visit, however, was delayed ; winter set 
in, and the projected journey could not be undertaken 
until the following spring. It was a long winter to 
Hans, kept in uncertainty concerning his fate; and 
when the priests ceased their visits, there was nothing 
to disturb the painful sameness of his life : to walk 
the length of his cell, dragging his chain, was poor 
exercise for the manly limbs that used to delight in 
activity. The light had been scanty enough in sum- 
mer, now it was perpetual twilight, even at noon ; and 
Hans had his seasons of gloom, as Cuthbert had fore- 
told, but he also had his times of peace and joy. No 
crime lay heavy on his soul ; he suffered for conscience' 
sake, and his sufferings had no sting in them. For 
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hours lie would sit absorbed in thought, with his face 
buried in his hands ; then the prison walls would 
vanish, and memory would lead back to scenes of 
happiness in the past, or his strong imagination bore 
him away to the boundless realms of his own creation ; 
and when his enraptured soul awoke, after these sweet 
visions, he would shake his chain and laugh, exclaiming, 
* I am still free ! they cannot bind my memory, they 
cannot manacle my free spirit.' But sometimes his 
fancy only led him forth to tantalize and sadden, showing 
him mockingly ' all that he might have been, all that 
he might have done ;' and then he awoke feeble and 
unnerved, to shed such tears as only disappointment 
can wring from us. This always drove the Captive 
to his knees, to pour out his grief in prayer — ^prayer 
that brought heaven down into that dark spot. Hans 
knew that though no human eye rested upon him, day 
by day, yet that he was constantly surrounded by 
witnesses : evil spirits watched him, and would be glad 
to see him murmur and despair; good angels were 
there to see how the soldier bore himself in the battle ; 
Jesus was there, sitting over against the furnace, wait- 
ing to see the dross consumed, and His own image 
reflected in the pure silver. 



II. 



LIGHT FROM HEAVEN, AND LIGHT FROM ROME. 




HE sculptor almost lost the count of time : 
night and day were nearly the same in the 
darkened cell ; and one day was so like 
another in its dull monotony, that Hans only knew 
that spring was coming by the almost imperceptible 
increase of light. 

One morning, when he awoke, a ray of sunshine had 
pierced the aperture, and a narrow bar of golden light 
rested on the wall. Hans leaped from his couch with 
an exclamation of delight; and, in his childish glee, 
leaned his head against the wall, that the bright beam 
might kiss his cheek. It looked cheerful to him all 
that day ; he even found heart to sing, and drown the 
clanking of his chains, as he walked to and fro. With 
Madame Guyon he could say — 

'My cage confines me round, 

Abroad I cannot fly ; 
But though my wing is closely bound, 
My heart's at liberty.' 
21 
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Early next morning he awoke, and lay watching for 
the arrowy beam to shoot through his tiny window. 
How he had pined for sunshine during the winter 
months ! and how he blessed this little ray, as it 
noiselessly entered, quite as willing to shine upon his 
rough stones as on the tapestried walls of the palace ! 
And now, with returning light and warmth, came 
back, with renewed intensity, the longing to be at 
work. He would gladly have performed the meanest 
office, rather than continue this life of unbroken 
idleness. 

One night the prisoner became conscious of an 
imusual commotion in the city; faint sounds pene- 
trated the thick walls; and a red glare for a few 
moments flashed across the ceiling of the dungeon. 
By this sign he knew that it must be the May Festival, 
and that the priests were even now going by with the 
supposed relic which he had refused to worship. 
Looking back on the year that had passed since that 
event, lonely and interminable as it had seemed, Hans 
did not feel a single regret; and instead of sleeping 
that night, he spent its hours in earnest supplications 
for renewed strength, consecrating his life afresh to 
the Saviour, and, with strong cries, interceding for his 
poor countrymen and his persecutors. 

The ceremony that year was concluded by the per- 
formance of mass, at midnight, in the principal church 
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in Bruges, with unusual pomp and magnificence. The 
high altar and smaller shrines were illuminated by a 
thousand wax candles, and wreaths of spring flowers 
crowned the heads of saints and virgins. Ecclesiastical 
milliners had put forth all their ingenuity to render the 
draperies and' vestments as gorgeous as possible ; and 
the sacred chests had been emptied of their silver, 
gold, and jewelled treasures to make the dazzling 
display complete. The spicy fumes of incense filled 
the air, gently stealing over the senses of the worship- 
pers, and producing a delicious, dreamy languor. The 
sweet voices of singing boys penetrated the misty 
atmosphere, now swelling in full chorus, now dying 
away in such soft lingering notes, that the hearer 
knew not when they melted into silence. Then the 
breathless stillness was startled by one solitary, flute- 
like voice, beginning the *Hymn to the Cross'— a 
tender, melancholy strain ; and as the roof re-echoed 
with the singer's thrilling, plaintive tones, Cuthbert 
prostrated himself before the altar, overpowered with 
emotion. His senses were intoxicated by the impres- 
sive sight, by the perfumed clouds floating incessantly 
upwards, and by the seraphic music that produced an 
agony of delight; and in a passion and rapture of 
what he believed genuine devotion, the tears forced 
themselves from his eyes. 

But, in reality, his worship rose no higher than the 
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spicy vapours, or the chorister's sweet lament. How 
could his soul rise, while his senses were so absorbed ? 
How could it wing its way upwards, so heavily laden ? 
He had never learned that genuine devotion draws its 
inspiration straight from heaven, and not from the 
imperfect, deceptive influences of earth. Why was 
Hans, in his cell, so strong after prayer? He had 
none of those * helps to devotion' that have suddenly 
and professedly become indispensable to more than 
one class of worshippers, even in our own day. No 
sentimental emotions stirred the prisoner's even pulses ; 
no gauze, jewels, changes of raiment, ornamented 
candles, or satin banners, assisted him in his confes- 
sions of sin, or in his aspirations after holiness. He 
knew what it was to worship * in spirit' — ^to shut out 
earth, and let in heaven. If he saw the glory of God, 
what were any other sights to him ? If he listened to 
the music of angels, did he miss the voices of singing 
men and singing women, who so frequently seek to 
exalt themselves rather than the subject of their song ? 
When Cuthbert had ended his postures, and genu- 
flexions, and theatrically-graceful performances, he 
felt thoroughly satisfied with himself, and with the 
exquisite sensations the service had produced. Such 
rhapsodies, such an elevation of soul, he thought, the 
saints themselves had never surpassed. In this frame 
of mind he entered the confessional. Indulgences 
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were always freely granted on the night of the 
Festival; and very light penances or fines were im- 
posed upon those who had deeply transgressed, or 
absented themselves from this sacrament, since the 
last exhibition of the relic. 

Again and again Guthbert pronounced the words, 
' Absolvo te ; ' and with light hearts the penitents had 
risen from their knees — ^many of them to spend the 
remaining hours of darkness in committing fresh sins, 
of the burden of which, in due time, their consciences 
woidd be relieved by the dispensing words of the 
priest. The church was almost deserted ; the candles 
on the altar were extinguished ; and only the per- 
petual lamps burned before the shrines of favoured 
saints — ^their small circles of light seeming to increase 
the darkness beyond. But as Guthbert emerged from 
his retreat and looked around, to see if his duties were 
ended, the newly-risen moon poured in a flood of light 
through the painted windows, staining the marble floor 
with soft, rainbow hues, across which lay the long 
shadows of the pillars, whose capitals were lost in the ' 
gloom above. The priest paused, to drink in the 
solemn beauty of the scene, thinking himself alone, 
when a female figure emerged from the shadows, 
timidly crossed the moon-lit pavement, and knelt 
before him. 

*Do you wish to confess?* said Guthbert, looking 
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curiously down at the penitent, whose head and face 
were covered by a thick veiL 

* Yes, if not too late,' replied a trembling voice. 

The priest gave a slight start: he recognised the 
voice, and, with a triumphant smile, bent down and 
said softly, 'Anka Gerhardt, have the saints at last 
heard my prayers for thee?' She made no answer, 
and suffered herself to be led towards a small altar, 
where a lamp swung before a charming picture of the 
Virgin. 

Seating himself, Cuthbert xbade her kneel, and 
uncover her face. Anka hesitated a moment; then 
flung back her veil, and looked pitifully at him, 
saying — 

'Nothing but my misery and your kindness could 
have given me courage to come.' 

*The Church gives you a thousand welcomes,' re- 
plied Cuthbert, in his tenderest tone of encouragement, 
looking at his young convert with pardonable pride 
and satisfaction. 

She had been bom of German Protestant parents; 
and though left ah orphan at eight years of age, Anka 
had stUl remained true to the faith professed boldly 
by both father and mother. Her life had been a 
changeful one since the death of her parents. Left 
unprovided for, she had been cast- upon the kindness 
of Protestant friends; but misfortunes had overtaken 
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some, and persecutions driven others into exile; so 
that, at seventeen years of age, Anka again found 
herself without a home. It was then that Jan Van 
Hoven, a distant kinsman, and wealthy citizen of 
Bruges, offered her a shelter in his mansion ; but very 
different did Anka find the charity of the rich Flemish 
family, to the cheerful hospitality of her humble 
German friends. 

The female members of Van Hoven's household 
directly conceived a dislike to the stranger on account 
of her great personal attractions, and her persistence 
in continuing a Protestant : that folly they, of course, 
bad expected she never would have dreamt of main- 
taining against their will. Cuthbert, their favourite 
priest, was speedily informed of this ; but, after an 
interview with the stranger, he advised them to keep 
Anka's heresy a secret, if possible. He had no doubt, 
he said, about her conversion to Romanism, but it 
might be the work of months, and they must have 
patience. If the Church gained this soul, special 
indulgences would be granted to the family who had 
rescued her from perdition. The ladies were flattered 
— and obeyed; but they were not so strict as they 
might have been, in their confession of the countless 
ways in which they managed to make their rela- 
tive's life wretched. She was watched with sleepless 
jealousy, and permitted no society but their own; 
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Cuthbert's were the only kind words she ever heard, 
and his smile the only one that greeted her. 

Gradually his fascinating manners and real sympathy 
won her entire confidence; indeed the priest himself 
was the greatest recommendation to his Church ; and 
the kindness shown to Anka, where she most ex- 
pected harshness and contempt, threw her off her 
guard. He never seemed eager for her conversion; 
but he constantly alluded to his own faith, deplored 
the mistaken zeal of some of its professors, and the 
inconsistency of others ; drawing, at the same time, so 
attractive a picture of the Church, as he saw it, and 
declared it really was, that Anka's prejudices gave 
way. Cuthbert^s sophistries blinded her; and, not 
possessing a copy of the Scriptures, she had to draw 
upon her memory alone to refute anjrthing he might 
advance ; and as he carefully avoided openly attacking 
her belief, there was no direct necessity to arm herself 
for its defence. The priest knew better than to give 
her this advantage ; he saw what a weapon the Bible 
was with heretics ; he saw how even quoting the 
sacred words put unnatural strength into them. Anka 
to be conquered, must be kept from controversy. 

After eight months of the incessant petty persecu- 
tions of the Van Hovens, and the artful persuasions 
of their priest, the unhappy girl was overcome. She 
attended mass for the first time that night ; and who 
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sliall describe ber feelings, as she rose from her knees, 
after making her obeisance to the altar 1 The deed 
was done ; there was no going back now ; she had 
dipped her finger in the holj water, and it seemed as 
if an ocean rolled between herself and her childhood's 
faith. She dare not think of the past — she must 
never think of it again; she wotdd only remember 
what Cuthbert had told her, and perhaps sometime 
she would feel at peace with herself. In fact it was 
the priest she believed in, and not his religion. But 
having taken the decisive step, Anka was not the one 
to compromise : she would do everything the Church 
required; she would stay and confess that night. 
Others looked happy after that sacrament — perhaps it 
would relieve her heart of its oppression and sadness ; 
at least, she should please the indulgent priest. 

Anka had not told any one of the step she intended 
to take, and Cuthbert counted upon a much longer 
siege ; for when he alluded to the peculiar attractions 
of the Festival Mass, she had been silent. She had 
kept aloof from the procession, but waited for the 
midnight service — shame even then delaying her from 
the confessional until it was nearly too late. 

*I am very ignorant about what your Church re- 
quires, father ; I hope you will still condescend to be 
my teacher,' said Anka, after the priest had given her 
a silver cross to kiss, in token of her sincerity. 
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' Surely,' said he ; * it is our most delightful and 
honourable mission to instruct the lambs of the flock. 
My heart has been heavy to-day, remembering that 
one whom I love as a brother is still in the bonds of 
Satan — ^led astray by error. Our hands are weakened 
when the enemy prevails; but I did not know what 
consolation the blessed Virgin had in reserve for me 
to-night, that I should have the joy of welcoming 
another believer into our holy communion. And you 
must not call it my Church now,' continued he, ' it is 
yourSj or, rather, ours ; we are one in faith henceforth ;' 
and he took her cold, trembling hand in his. 'As 
your spiritual guide, I have a right to comfort you in 
trouble, to advise you in every step you take, and also 
to know your most secret thoughts and desires. Are 
you willing to accept all my offices, Anka?' 

*' Yes, indeed, father ; you are the only friend I 
have ; the only one who cares to knoyr anything that 
concerns me,' replied she wearily. 

*The Holy Mother cares for you, my. child. My 
poor persuasions would all have been in vain, if she 
had not inclined your heart, and drawn you, by her 
irresistible love, to the true and only rest.' 

Cuthbert proceeded to confess her; cautiously 
directing his questions, so that nothing, as yet, might 
startle or offend ; and certainly, if Anka did not feel 
the rest of which he had spoken, she was quieted and 
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soothed as he laid his hands on her head, absolying 
her from all sin. 

The torches of the revellers lighted the maiden 
home. The Van Hovens had just returned, and were 
inquiring what had become of the * German heretic,' 
as thej called her, when she entered ; and in answer 
to their questions, Anka calmly stated what she had 
done. It was evidently an unexpected avowal; and 
af^er a moment's pause, Jan remarked— 

' It is well that you have taken this step, for I had 
determined to-day that my house should no longer 
harbour you, in spite of good Father Cuthbert's op- 
position. You must have shared the fate of Hans the 
sculptor, who last year was committed to prison for 
refusing to kneel before the holy relio. Now they will 
hand him over to the Inquisition, as he weU deserves. 
Thank the Virgin, Anka Gerhardt, that you have 
escaped a similar fate I ' 

The words pierced Anka to the soul : * Thank the 
Virgin I' She bitterly reproached herself, as she lay 
awake that night in her little chamber ; and would 
have giv^n worlds to recall the last few hours — ^to 
change places with faithful Hans. Guthbert might 
call her what, he would — she was an apostate ; and in 
her heart she said there was no help for her now, and 
what she had done could never be undone. 

Let us look into the prison cell again, on the fourth 
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of May. The sweet chimes were filling the air outside, 
and faintly through the loophole came the oft-re- 
peated refrain ; but Hans did not hear them that day, 
nor the belfry clock slowly strike twelve ; nor did he 
hear the door of his cell slowly unclose, and a footfall 
cross his floor. A week ago he would have hailed 
anything in human form that came to break the dull 
sameness of his existence, though it had been a mes- 
senger to fetch him to trial ; for not even a jailer's 
visits had been permitted — ^his allowance of food, etc., 
being introduced into the cell by a mechanical contriv- 
ance, that could be moved by invisible hands. 

The strip of sunlight lay upon the wall, and before 
it stood the sculptor, as eager and absorbed as if he 
stood in his own studio once more. As Guthbert 
entered — for he was the intruder — a regular gentle 
sound reminded him of bygone days, and coming close 
behind the prisoner, he saw that which made him 
smile, and yet sigh. 

With a long rusty nail as a chisel, and a piece of 
broken stone as a mallet, Hans with indomitable per- 
severance had already produced on the wall a rough 
outline of a crucifll. A month ago he had found the 
nail, and rejoiced over it as if it had been a key to 
open his dungeon. No thought of escape, however, 
entered his mind. With great difficulty he had de- 
tached a small piece of stone from his doorway, and 
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mrith these rude implements had commenoed his last, 
but greatest work. 

It was only when the golden bar shone upon that 
one little spot in his wall, that he could continue his 
loved pursuit ; and the heavy chains on his wrist made 
every stroke in the hard stone painful and doubly 
laborious. But what will not love accomplish I His 
whole life was sweetened ; he had something to live 
for; he saw his work slowly developing, in spite of 
his hindrances ; and never had his polished tools or 
fair blocks of marble given him such real pleasure as 
this rusty nail, that shapeless stone, and those coarse 
outlines on that dungeon wall. Guthbert watched 
him imobserved, — ^watched the thin hands and fettered 
wrists, — ^watched the workings of his eager face, and 
marked his unshorn hair and beard, his attenuated 
but still active frame. 

A cloud suddenly obscured the sunbeam, and Hans, 
with an impatient exclamation, turned round and faced 
the priest. For a moment Hans looked bewildered; 
and dropping his rude mallet, wiped the great drops 
from his brow, and pushed back his tangled hair. 
But when Guthbert spoke, and held out his hand, the 
prisoner seemed to realize that this was no dream, but 
really his old friend. 

'Well, Guthbert,' said he, *have you come to see 
how the bird frets and chafes in its narrow cage ? ' 
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' No, Hans. Whateyer I thought when I came to 
visit you last year, before I left I knew that you were 
brave and strong ; that nature had given you a spirit 
that could not easily be crushed.' 

'Nature? No, Cuthbert, she never gave me the 
strength and courage I then felt, and do still feeL 
Nature bade me despair, and pine away in fruitless 
longings ; she told me to hate my persecutors. When 
I listened to her, I was weak — ^weaker than even you 
first imagined me to be. Tis my blessed faith tbat 
makes me strong ; that has made this dungeon at times 
a very paradise ; that made me hopeful and patient all 
last winter, when scarce a gleam of light struggled 
through yonder little opening. The faith that you 
scorn and trample on, has taught me to forgive and 
pray for those who have made me a captive for life, with 
broken health, and every promise of youth tmfulfilled.' 

*Yet you spoke of hope just now,' said Cuthbert, 
looking half-admiringly at Hans, as he stood there in 
his chains, erect and undaunted, his bright eyes as full 
of fire as ever. 

* Yes ; I have a good hope — not for this world, but 
of life everlasting : that no one can steal from me. Are 
you the bringer of any tidings ? ' 

' No, Hans ; your fate is still in the hands of our 
sovereign; and his coming is delayed through state 
affairs in Spain. I came with the faint hope. that time 
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and solitude would have shown you the folly of per- 
sisting in this heresy. Your hopes of everlasting life 
are utterly vain, while you refuse to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the true Church. Your faith is mere 
fanaticism ; it will fail you in the hour of torture 
and death.' In his heart Cuthbert knew it was very 
seldom that their Protestant victims were intimidated 
by any amount of pain. 

' He that has kept and sustained me hitherto, will 
keep me to the end,' said Hans, with a quiet confi- 
dence. ' I don't put my trust in dead saints, but in a 
living God, whose word cannot fail.' 

* But the Church is the only true interpreter of that 
word. Not to every one is given the gift of under- 
standing hidden things; this honour is reserved for 
her ministers alone.' 

* The Bible saith not so, Cuthbert. You have read 
to little purpose if you know not that it pleased Christ 
that the Father had '' hidden these things from the 
wise and prudent, and revealed them unto babes." 
You fear the loss of power if the people should read 
the Bible for themselves. You tell poor blind sinners 
of indulgences, and penances, and interceding saints, 
whereby sin may be expiated, when it is written, 
" I am the Lord ; and beside me there is no Saviour ;" 
and again, ''I am He that blotteth out thy transgres- 
sions for mine own sake." And this word does not 
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direct ignorant people to the priest, it says, " If any of 
you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to cdl 
men liberally.*' Christ bids ns learn of Him^ and come 
unto Him; and while He condescends to stand and 
knock at the door of my heart, promising to come in 
and sup with me, shall I keep Him waiting and 
knocking, while I listen to foolish fables, while I call 
upon the Virgin, while I sprinkle myself with water, 
and seek for righteousness at the hands of a man, 
perhaps more sinful than myself? Shall I keep Him 
waiting when He brings me truth, and cleansing, and 
righteousness, and pardon? Yet this is what you 
would have me do, and close the door against my Lord 
and Saviour, and trust my soul to your guidance.' 

Few priests in Cuthbert's day ever saw the Scrip- 
tures, except in detached verses, used in the service 
of the Church, or passages that might be met with in 
their religious books, where the original meaning was 
frequently distorted to serve the purposes of Bomish 
teaching. The soft luxurious devotee might overcome 
poor Anka, until she almost believed that he carried 
the keys of heaven ; but he was no match for one 
who had studied the Bible diligently, and had made it 
his meat and drink. A few feeble arguments he used, 
to which Hans returned no answer; and the sun 
bursting out again, the prisoner picked up his tools, 
and continued his work. 
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* Yotir progress will be very slow, Hans, if you can 
only work when the sun illuminates that Kttle portion 
of the wall.' 

'Yes,' said Hans, regretfully; 'I should have 
thought it a poor, mean service once ; but now I know 
that my Master measureth not so much our work, as 
our willingness and love. My implements are rude, 
and my performance will be imperfect ; but it is my 
all, and will not be rejected.' 

' I see,' said Guthbert, ' that although you pretend 
to disdain the helps and quickeners to devotion which 
our Church so mercifully provides, yet, the earliest 
moment your genius can begin to stretch its wings 
again, your first feeble effort is directed to supply this 
want. However much your mind and heart may be 
perverted, however far you may have wandered, your 
genius, with true instinct, flies back to its first love.' 

Hans paused from his chipping; and tossing back 
his hair, exclaimed, half -scornfully, * My first love was 
the goddess of beauty; but even in that state of 
heathenism I was never so depraved as to bow down 
before the work of my own hands. And now that I 
have learned the second commandment, delivered on 
Sinai, and confirmed by Christ Himself (but which 
your Church has purposely omitted from her deca- 
logue), I should indeed be perverting the gifts God 
has given me, if I used them to provide means to 
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disobey and insult Him. Dark and dreary as this 
place is, my devotions have not yet been so cold and 
heavy as to need the aid of sensual objects. Aftf help 
cometh from the Lord, and my quickening from the 
Holy Spirit.' 

'Then why carve this image, if tmnecessary to 
your worship ? ' asked Cuthbert, rather mystified, and 
unable to think of a crucifix apart from beads and 
prostrations. 

'As one would try to draw the portrait of his 
dearest friend and benefactor, whom having not seen, 
he yet loves. True, this wiU be but a dim outline, a 
mere shadow of the Being my mental eye beholds; 
but my hands must obey my thoughts and desires, 
that all go out towards Him. Your idea of the reli- 
gious purposes of art is a very narrow one, Cuth- 
bert : you would confine it to one single use, and that 
unlawful and most self-deceptive. To me its in- 
fluences are imlimited, weaving themselves into our 
daily life, purifying our thoughts and passions, even 
our very dreams. But alas ! many are so blind, they 
will not look at things with their inward eyes ; they 
gaze on the material form and colour, and there they 
rest, seeing nothing beyond a cause for admiration at 
the skill displayed, or a suitable object for idolatry. 
You wonder why I carved this crucifix. You have 
taken my Bible from me; why should not I record 
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upon my walls the one grand truth it contains — ^that 
Christ is our sacrifice ? By this rude, unfinished work, 
I shall be constantly reminded of my Saviour's un- 
measured love and boundless compassion for sinners. 
I shall see the hatefulness of sin, by the cost of its 
atonement. When I am tempted to murmur at my 
lot, and think these chains an unnecessary addition to 
my sufPerings, these wounded hands and feet will 
mutely ask if my pains are like unto what He bore for 
me. When sad, these stony lips will say, in tender 
tones, " I will never leave thee nor forsake thee ! " 
and when bitter thoughts towards my enemies fill my 
breast, I shall hear my Saviour say, once more, 
" Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do." These, and a thousand other things, will this 
sculpture say to me ; but it will not be my God, my 
idol: this hand would instantly destroy it, if there 
were to me the slightest likelihood of its becoming so. 
I worship the Invisible ahne, and am not dependent 
on material aids, though I am interested in this labour 
of my hands.' 

*I cannot profess to understand your new philo- 
sophy, Hans: it is only charitable to suppose that 
your reason is affected — that indeed you are gone 
mad, as Father Augustus suggested last year.' 

*If this be madness, then I would that you also 
were mad, good Cuthbert. But so did they judge 
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St. Paul himself, when he testified concerning Jesns 
Christ, that He should save the people from their 
sins.* 

'Well, Hans, I had a lingering hope that your 
prison doors woidd have been opened. It rests now 
with the king ; and if you refuse his royal clemency, 
then I fear this will be our last meeting.* 

'I have sworn allegiance to a greater King than 
Philip of Spain, and can say nothing but what He 
shall command me,' replied the prisoner. 'Though 
Philip should giye me ''his house full of silver and 
gold, I cannot go beyond the word of the Lord my 
God, to do less or more." ' 




ra. 



THE CHUKCH OF ROME ; THE VICTIM OF ITS CRUELTY, 
AND THE VICTIM OF ITS VOWS. 




ANS continned his labour when the 6un 
favoured him; and, notwithstanding nume- 
rous disadvantages, he felt that his last 
work far excelled aU former productions in spirituaHty 
of expression. 

The summer ended, and found Philip still lingering 
in Spain ; but he did not forget the heretic. When, 
indeed, did that cruel-hearted monarch ever neglect 
an opportunity of gratifying his malignant feeling 
against all who crossed his will ? Besides the king's 
unfailing memory and minute journal, the busy 
emissaries of Eome residing in Bruges sent more than 
one request for permission to try, and, if guilty, to 
condemn the prisoner. Philip's vengeance slept until 
the month of October, when he gave orders that the 
victim should be given over to the Inquisition. 

Early one morning, when Hans awoke, he was sur- 
prised to see a light in his cell ; some one was holding 

41 
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a lamp near his crucifix, attentiYelj and minutely 
examining it Then, to his dismay, as Hans looked, 
the lamp was set down, and its bearer knelt before 
the fignre, making the sign of the cross. Hans sprung 
from his bed of dirty straw, and the movement caused 
the kneeler to turn round: it was Cuthbert himself, 
who, strongly against his will, had been deputed to 
carry the king^s message to the friend of his boyhood. 
He rose and lifted the lamp. Hans quietly stooped 
and picked up his tools, as if he meant to put a few 
more touches to his work. 

' It does not want another stroke,* said the priest, 
surveying it again with undisguised admiration. 'I 
am filled with wonder when I think of the implements 
by which it has been wrought. Surely if his Majesty 
once saw this, he would reverse his sentence.' 

' Then my fate is at last sealed I' exclaimed Hans. 

Cuthbert mutely signified assent ; he had no heart 
to utter the truth. 

* Well, I am ready ; only let me alter one or two 
features. I see that, after all, I have made a mistake.* 

* Mistake ! ' said Cuthbert, * it is perfect. Stop, Hans; 
stop! what are you doing? Now, indeed, you must 
be mad.' He seized the sculptor's arm — but it was 
too late ; with a few dexterous strokes of his stone 
and nail, Hans had completely destroyed his beautiful 
piece of carving. The figure was too much mutilated 
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to serve any religious purpose. He shook off Cuth- 
bert's hand, and looked sadly on the wreck before 
him. 

* Here I bury my ambition : my last earthly hope 
has perished. But never again shall a feUow-creature 
be tempted to sin by my work. I, who worship the 
Invisible alone, will not provide graven images for 
other men to bow down to. You have desecrated my 
offering, Guthbert, by your act. Lead on, now ; I am 
waiting to be offered up myself.' 

The priest was really angry. * I have nothing more 
to say; in three hours you will be summoned to 
answer for your abominable heresy. This last piece 
of folly will not soften the hearts of your judges, rest 
assured.' 

God only knew what a sacrifice the prisoner had 
just made for conscience' sake. 

We will pass over those three sacred hours, during 
which, perhaps, he felt that all human weaknesses 
were not overcome. But he left his cell for the still 
darker, closer dungeon of the Inquisition, with a firm 
step and undaunted spirit. His trial was conducted 
with the mock ceremony that always marked Inquisi- 
torial proceedings. His judges were exasperated by 
his calm and lofty bearing ; for he spoke to them as 
one who was beyond their reach, as if already he 
was at rest — fearing nothing and hoping nothing in 
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this life; and in their rage they sentenced him to 
the cruelest tortures their diabolical ingennitj could 
devise. 

But although their instruments of torture wrung 
from him sighs and tears, and sometimes groans, they 
could not make him retract one word of the bold con- 
fession he had made, in the open streets of Bruges, 
and in the presence of his judges. An unseen hand 
seemed all the time to be holding him up, and mini- 
stering to him ; sometimes, in his greatest agonies, 
wrapping him in unconsciousness till the bitterness was 
past; and ever to his ears sweet words came, — ^now 
soothing as a mother^s song to a sick and weaiy child, 
— now full of promise and encouragement. As his 
bodily frame sunk beneath sufferings such as no pen 
can describe, his spiritual strength was renewed daily ; 
and his fiendish tormentors, as they hovered round 
him, with masked faces and unrelenting hearts, tried 
in vain to wear out his patience and endurance. 

About a week after his punishment began, a new 
brother was admitted to the Order. He was a young 
man, of Irish descent, with aU the generous impulses 
of his nation ; and on his first introduction to the 
torture-chamber, where the professed successors of 
holy apostles were engaged in the pious work of com- 
pulsory conversion by every species of pitiless bar- 
barity, this novice in Church policy could hardly 
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conceal bis astonishment and disgust For bis own 
sake it was well tbat the indispensable black mask bid 
bis face from bis brethren, or tbe compassionate looks 
cast towards tbe sufferer on tbe rack would bave ex- 
posed bim to suspicion and contempt. Hans lay in 
extreme pain, but witb an expression of childlike 
submission on bis noble countenance, that would have 
touched any heart that was not utterly hardened. He 
did not notice the addition to the number of inquisitors ; 
but when the young novice's duties lay in personal 
attendance on the victim, Hans felt at once that gentler 
hands were touching bim, that something human was 
breathing, even in tbat foul atmosphere. At certain 
times the severities were relaxed, and the crucifix, holy 
water, relics, and other tests offered to the sculptor. 
But without wavering, he answered them in the words 
of Scripture. Christ fulfilled the promise, made so 
many years before; for it was given him 'in that 
same hour what he should speak.' ' Never was there a 
more obstinate heretic,' said one inquisitor ; ' and they 
all speak in the same tongue. No amount of torture 
drives the words of that mischievous Book out of their 
minds. They have an answer ready for everything ; 
and this man's boldness increases as his strength de- 
clines.' ' Yes,' said another, *• I think he is anticipating 
a speedy death, as the only release from pain. This 
morning he discovered that his right arm was useless ; 
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and to try his fortitude, I told him, through his wicked- 
ness and folly, he would never be able to lift a mallet 
again. But he just looked at his hand, and said in his 
cant phraseology, '^ This hand has often offended f and 
afterwards muttered to himself, "Now, indeed, my 
labours are ended, and I would fain go to rest." I see 
it was ill-advised to take away his only hope ; the 
value of life seems to have been measured by his 
powers of working. We must rekindle the love of life ; 
promise to restore his useless limb, to exhort or entice 
from him by any means, but one faint admission. It 
will be worth all our pains, and will shake his own 
confidence.' 

Accordingly, the work of cruelty was suspended for 
several days; cordials and stimulants were admini- 
stered; the shattered, dislocated limbs were bound 
up ; and into the prisoner's cell were brought all the 
appliances of the sculptor's art. But Hans was be- 
yond the reach of such temptations, and felt that he 
was only being reserved for further trials — which was, 
indeed^ the case ; for, finding that their leniency failed 
to reawaken any interest in life, or in his former pur- 
suits, his judges passed their final sentence upon him. 
He was to be burned alive — ^the common fate of here- 
tics in the sixteenth century. 

An emotion of joy thrilled through the prisoner's 
frame, when he learned that in less than twenty-four 
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hours he should be set free. Left alone in his cell, he 
tried to collect his thoughts and pray ; but his body 
and mind were enfeebled, and at times his senses wan- 
dered back to his boyish days. * Put away your book, 
Cuthbert,' he murmured ; ' the sun is setting in a sea 
of glory ; and, there I the evening carillons have just 
begun. How the sweet sounds rise and fall I They 
throb through my brain, and strange visions come and 
go, — creatures of fancy, who, as I look at them, change 
and dissolve, like yonder gold and crimson clouds. . . . 
Did you say it was morning ? Let me sleep on ; I am 
very weary, and my hands are so tired ; yet be patient, 
my soul, a little while, and then you shall find rest. . . . 
Mother, I dreamt that they took me to prison, and I 
seemed to live there for ages, though they told me it 
was little more than one year ; but for months I saw 
no light, and I thought my hair turned grey, and I 
became an old man before my time. . . . Ah ! there 
is the sunbeam ; I must get up and work. Soon I shall 
enter a higher school, and grasp the immortal. How 
heavy my chains have become I I must finish my 
carving to-morrow. To-morrow! did they not say I 
might go home to-morrow? Lord, clear from my 
sight these mists of earth, and let me look on Thee 
alone. My eyes grow dim, I cannot see Thee, Lord. 
My ears are heavy, I can only hear those chimes: 
make me to hear Thy voice I Rouse up my fainting 
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soul, that it may meet Thee joyfully ! Oh, I am sick 
and worn ; hide me, Saviour, in the clefts of Thy rock, 
until this last storm is overpast 1' 

At midnight, some one crept stealthily along the 
corridor that led to Hans* dungeon. A careful hand 
tmbolted the door, and as cautiously closed it again. 
Hans had not heard a sound. His heart was far 
away, and his senses were greatly deadened by fever ; 
but the light from a lantern (hitherto concealed under 
the intruder's cloak), flashing across the prisoner's 
eyes, recalled his wandering thoughts. The person who 
carried the lantern was invisible in the gloom, so that 
Hans only saw the light. 'Hast Thou sent to fetch 
me even now. Lord ?' he asked softly ; ' I am ready to 
go. Thou knowest I am ever Thine, and only wait 
for Thee.' 

* He takes me for an angel visitant,' said the stealthy 
visitoi, who was the young Irish novice. Then throw- 
ing back the cowl and removing his mask, he bent 
over Hans, saying, ' It is no angel that has come to 
you ; but one who wishes to learn the secret of your 
strength and patience.' 

Hans manifested no surprise ; but he tried to rouse 
himself, and fix his attention on the questioner. * It 
is Christ, nothing but Christ.' 

'What is Christ?' asked the novice, fearing he had 
not been understood. 
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*It is Christ that strengthens me, that gives me 
everything I need. He is the beginning and end of 
all ; and now I am going to be with Him for ever 1 for 
evermore r 

*But how can you know? You cut yourself off 
from all hope of heaven and knowledge of divine 
things, when you denied the authority of the Church, 
and refused to obey her ministers.' 

Hans' wan face was lit up by a radiant sihile. ' Be 
you enemy or friend, hear me I I am on the verge of 
the next world ; eternity is now more real than time. 
In the new light, I stand and look over the way I 
have travelled. You think I have missed my path ; 
but you see not the hand that has been guiding me,^— 
that has led me, through shame, and imprisonment, 
and torture, to the very gates of His own kingdom. 
Jesus is the way to heaven; and He is everywhere. 
He is in my heart ; and you can sooner draw a veil 
over the sim, than you can shut Him out from me. 
Who taught the birds to sing, and the bees to fill their 
houses with honey ? It was the Lord : and yet, after 
seeing His care for these tiny creatures, that have short 
lives and no immortality, you cannot believe that He 
cares enough for human beings — ^formed in His own 
likeness, with undying souls — to teach them anything I 
As if He would send down His dew and rain upon the 
thirsty flowers in the far-off wilderness, and forget to 
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feed and comfort the souls of His waiting, hungry 
children I' In this strain Hans rambled on, in a feeble 
voice, until interrupted by the novice — 

^Of His *' children ;** but His children must all 
belong to the true faith.' 

EEans paused a little before answering ; his energies 
were nearly expended. 'There is a better way to 
heaven than your Church can offer ; and if that were 
swept clean off the face of the earth, the way woidd be 
clearer and less burdensome. Do not tell the people 
that Christ is unapproachable, that He needs to be 
propitiated by your services ; for He " waits to be 
gracious." Oh precious words!' he continued, speak- 
ing to himself, ' that Jesus should wait for guilty sin- 
ners to accept His love and pardon. Oh deluded and 
foolish man I that with infinite labour builds up a ladder 
of good works, by which to reach heaven, and knows 
not that '' the kingdom of God is within us \" that 
seeks a Christ afar off, when He is near at hand. 
Strange that we should try to purchase what is offered 
as a gift ; that we should bring Thee every offering 
but the one Thou wilt accept — the contrite heart I 
Oh I haste Thee, my beloved ; and bring on the dawn 
of that new morning, when I shall rise with Thee, and 
behold Thine unclouded glory.' 

When the novice next spoke, Hans did not hear; 
he seemed to be in happy communion with invisible 
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beings ; and the joung inquisitor departed as stealthily 
as he had come. 

The next morning, when they entered the cell, to 
clothe him in the hideous dress of a condemned crimi- 
nal, and to lead him forth to meet his doom, thej 
found that death had outrun their vengeance, and had 
set the prisoner free. His spirit had ' escaped as a 
bird out of the snare of the fowler.* 

Our readers may be quite sure that Cuthbert did 
not lose sight of his interesting convert. With dili- 
gence and zeal, worthy of a better cause, he applied 
himself to counteract the influence of Anka's Protest- 
ant education. He saw the fierce struggle going on in 
her mind, and the hardly-concealed scepticism with 
which she listened to some of his familiar lectures. 
Now and then she would ask a puzzling question, or 
presume to assert an opinion of her own ; but one 
reproachful look from her kind teacher was sufficient 
to check the presumptuous spirit. Cuthbert saw the 
personal power he had over the maiden, and scrupled 
not to use it to the utmost ; and at first, we believe, 
with a single purpose — the glory of his Church ; and 
to the very end this was not lost sight of, even in the 
conflict of other motives. 

Anka*s mind was a chaos. Sometimes her mental 
anguish was very great ; for secretly she still clung to 
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her childhood's teaching; and her nights were often 
spent in self-reproaches and tears. If she could only 
have prayed theUf all Cuthbert*s influences would have 
gone for less than nothing. But she could not pray ; 
she could not believe there was any pardon for such a 
sin as hers. Despair having convinced her that there 
was no way back for the wanderer, is it strange that 
she strayed farther and farther, and tried to forget 
the "past ? In time her conscience became less trouble- 
some ; she rested quietly at night ; she grew reconciled 
to much that was at first distasteful in Romanisni; 
and only at distant intervals felt the falseness and 
hoUowness of her profession. 

In outward respect to her religious obligations, 
Anka gave no room for fault-flnding, even from her 
exacting relatives ; but their dislike was as great as 
ever, and her dependency was made most galling. 
She was compelled to do the most menial work, in 
a house where even the servants lived luxuriously. 
Anka's self-respect was gone, or she would have re- 
belled against the petty tyranny that daily embittered 
her life; but it made her hail the hour when she 
could exchange the society of the Van Hovens for the 
restful atmosphere of the Church, with its exquisite 
music, and many other attractions that powerfully 
affected her imagination, if they did not touch her 
heart. We will not affirm how much the presence of 
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ber spiritual director added to the charm of the ser* 
Tices. Words, that Anka would once have thought 
blasphemous, soon gave her no uneasiness to repeat ; 
and as sweetly as she had in bygone times simg the 
Psalms with her Protestant friends, did she now join 
in the Catholic hymn — 

* Ave Maris stella, 
Dei Mater alma, 
Atque semper Virgo^ 
Felix coeli porta.* 

Softly murmuring her Latin prayer, she would think 
meanwhile of the private instruction that was to follow ; 
how gently Cuthbert would speak, chiding her want of 
entire faith ; counselling her to patience under trials ; 
ending often with a sympathetic * Poor Anka I * And 
if his pity was dangerously sweet to the forlorn girl, 
her dependence was no less a source of pleasure to 
him; and his thoughts would wander as far as his 
pretty disciple's, when they should have been piously 
occupied. 

The anniversary of the famous Tierry's pubHc entry 
into Bruges was again celebrated. The holiday was 
universal, and even Anka was to take part in the fes- 
tivities, for she had been asked to join the procession 
of white-robed maidens, and had not dared to refuse. 

A basket of fresh flowers stood by her little chamber 
window, and a wreath of white roses hung over the 
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mirror, before which Anka stood arranging her spot- 
less dress and high lace cap. Many a bright-eyed 
maiden in Bruges was, that afternoon, similarly em- 
ployed ; but perhaps no cap-border shaded so fair, and 
yet so troubled a face as Anka Gerhardt's. It was 
usual for the girls to present an offering to their 
favourite saint ; and this custom had given her some 
anxiety. Money she had none. Of the little treasured 
relics brought from her German home, nothing seemed 
of sufficient value, except a pearl necklace, that had 
belonged to her mother. It lay on the table beside 
Anka, and, while she dressed, it spoke more plainly of 
the past than its owner liked. The memory of her 
early days would rise up ; how she had sat upon her 
mother's knee and played with those pearls ; how one 
day, when she had playfully put them round her own 
neck, her mother had talked to her of Jesus, as being 
the priceless pearl, and had said, * I hope, however 
sorely my little girl is tempted, she will never sell this 
pearl.' She had sold it for human love and a more 
peaceful life, — a poor exchange ; for the love was im- 
lawful, and the peace as far off" as ever. The sight of 
the ornament was unbearable. Anka hid it hastily 
away ; and, taking the long gold drops from her ears, 
she put them in her bosom, as her first offering. She 
looked quite as well without the pendants, but it was 

the imiversal custom to wear them ; and Anka knew ' 

I 
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that her toilet would be considered incomplete without 
earrings ; but to be thought poor was more tolerable 
than to use those pearls for a purpose her dead mother 
would have abhorred. 

Near sundown the crowd in the market-place made 
way for the white maidens, in their quaint high caps. 
Thej passed quietly and softly along as a flock of 
snowy birds. All of them, except the German convert, 
had friends amongst the crowd, who smiled a recog- 
nition. But the stranger did not pass unnoticed : many 
gay young citizens begged a leaf from her basket ; and 
some called her 'the queen of the flower-girls.' In 
their circuit of the town by torchlight, the maidens 
took it by turns to scatter their flowers before those 
who bore the relic ; and sweeter than the fragrance of 
the aromatic gums, wafted on the night air ' by the 
cherub-faced acolytes, came up the scent of the spring 
flowers, as they were pressed beneath the feet of the 
priests. Anka was the last, and her basket was 
emptied on the steps and threshold of the great 
church. Cuthbert, as he spread out his hands to- 
wards the kneeling spectators, and cried 'Benedicite, 
benedicite,* in his musical voice, was still watching for 
Anka to advance. 

*For whom is my daughter's chaplet reserved?* he 
asked, as she moved slowly beside him, performing her 
graceful task. 
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* For the Virgin, Father ; and here is my offering,' 
she said, drawing the earrings from her bodice, adding, 
with a blush, < I have nothing else to give.* 

Cuthbert glanced at her ears, and thought they 
looked just as well without the heavy ornaments ; but 
he only assured her that the Queen of Heaven would 
be well pleased with her gift, and still more with the 
love that constrained her to make a little sacrifice. 

With a deep reverence she drew back and joined 
her companions, and with them entered the church. 

Her roses and earrings were laid on the altar, beside 
many other gifts ; some costly, some strange and 
curious, as the fancy or means of the donor might be. 
The cloud had disappeared from Anka's face ; every- 
thing was congenial and inspiring around ; and a very 
earnest CathoHc she appeared to be in the eyes of her 
fellow-worshippers, as, with her hands crossed upon 
her breast, and her eyes uplifted, she prayed : ' O 
Benigna ! O Begina audi me ! O Maria miserere mei I * 
There seemed good' cause for Cuthbert to caU her ' the 
most precious lamb in his flock.' 

In the meantime, Cuthbert was anything but com- 
posed in his own mind. His gracious smile covered 
up a great deal of perplexity and uneasiness. His 
difficulties naturally arose out of the peculiar position 
in which the Romish Church places her ministers. 
He was human ; but was expected to disown, crush 
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out, or smother down, as best he might, part of his 
human nature. He must never indulge in feelings 
that made other men brighter, happier, and holier. 
The Church, very generously and very considerately, 
provided abundant objects on which her sons in holy 
orders might lawfully bestow their love. There were 
St. Ursula and her thousand virgins, and a whole 
legion of other saints, — all proper objects of regard ; 
and no one woidd rebuke the most extravagant ex- 
pressions of devotedness shown to any or all of them. 
It is true they were dead, and were some of them 
rather mythical personages ; but there was this advan- 
tage, thaj} they could be idealized to any extent. In 
simple words, it was a crime for a priest to set his 
affections upon any living woman, though a promising 
candidate for saintship herself. Yet of' all classes of 
men, that to which Cuthbert belonged was the one 
most exposed to this very temptation. Women might 
kneel before him— sweet penitents, pouring into his ear 
their troubles and sorrows, or, with blushes and sighs, 
acknowledging their shortcomings, looking pijettier 
than ever in their humility and grief. All might 
draw without limit upon his sympathy and indulgence. 
The coquette, ready enough to win even what she 
could not wear; the simple devotee, venerating her 
priest as an angel in mortal form,-r-these might lavish 
upon the handsome director undisguised tokens of ad- 
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miratioQ and fondness. But towards each he znnst 
maintain a cold reserve. To have returned a single 
tender glance, to have cast a partial eye on any of the 
winning faces, would have been a deadly sin; while 
he could hardly impose a penance upon his gentle 
flock for their attachment to his person or office. 

Cuthbert, despite his susceptible nature, had hitherto 
resisted any soft impressions, until he undertook the 
conversion of Anka Gerhardt. She used no arts to 
win him, for Anka had very little vanity; but she 
frankly showed how grateful she was for his kindness 
and protection. 

She was simply his fate; only, as Cuthbert had 
voluntarily resigned any other fate than celibacy, it 
was a misfortune that they had ever met. He really 
struggled honestly against his love for Anka; but, 
with all his efforts, it engrossed daily more and more 
of his thoughts. Her face haunted him everywhere ; 
he saw it in pictures and images ; the very bells rang 
out her name, until he grew nervous and restless. At 
one time he decided to fly from the city ; at another, 
he hoped something would occur to help him out of 
""his dilemma. But nothing did occur, except that of a 
new torment in the shape of jealousy. Others would 
think her fair ; she might be wooed before his eyes ; 
might come to him confessing her love, and asking 
his blessing. In his great distress, he formed a most 
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selfish resolution: he determined to persuade Anka 
to become a nun. She was to be made the sacrifice. 
Sooner than think of her as the happy wife of another, 
he would consign her to the gloomy cloisters of the 
convent. He did not think she would have any religious 
scruples to deter her from the step ; the voluntary 
display of piety at the festival dispelled any remaining 
doubts. 

After mass that night he gently opened the subject, 
and bade her consider it well. Anka was quite dis- 
mayed. Sunless as her life might be, she was not 
so disgusted with the world as to wish to exchange it' 
for a living tomb. She had . become reconciled, in a 
great measure, to her new religion ; but it was another 
thing to spend the rest of her days in a ceaseless roimd 
of such duties as it required of its devotees. She was 
piqued, also, that Cuthbert should want to send her 
from him; and, moreover, deep down in her heart, 
she felt that she could not set this seal upon her 
apostasy. All this passed rapidly through her mind, as 
Cuthbert brought forward every reason but the true 
one. She only said, sadly, *Then you are tired of 
teaching me. Father ? I fear I have been very trouble- 
some ' — ^and a great tear rolled down Anka's cheek. 

'No, no,' interrupted Cuthbert, hurriedly. *Why 
should you think so ? Have I ever seemed weary of 
my pupil? Do you think I should not miss yon, 
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Anka ?* He stopped, and then added, in a constrained 
voice, ' A priest^s first duty is to the Church : he must 
win brides for her, though he shuts a door between 
himself and his dearest friends. I do not ask your 
answer now ; you need not decide in haste ; we will 
speak of this again.' 

And so he dismissed her that night. Week after 
week, however, he renewed the subject; but what 
could he do, when Anka wept and besought him not 
to ask her to do this thing ? Every interview ended 
by his loving her more than ever, and feeling that his 
argimients had very little weight. He knew some- 
thing must be done. He could not see Anka much 
longer and hide his feelings : they would betray him 
some day, and then disgrace would follow. He must 
fly from his pleasant, lucrative post, his beloved 
Bruges, and go far away amongst strangers. 

But he thought he would make one last appeal to 
Anka. He could not send her to wander in the world. 
She was desolate enough ; but in the convent of St. 
Catharine, whose abbess he knew, and where he might 
still keep watch over her, she would be provided for 
for life. 

The priest and his convert stood in one of the side 
chapels of the great church. He was leaning against 
an old tomb, and tried to appear at ease ; but there 
was light enough, from the curious little window be- 
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hind, for Anka to have seen tliat he was deadly pale, 
as he rather sternly asked her if she really intended to 
mthstand his earnest wishes, that could only he for 
her welfare, — if she really declined to he guided hy 
him. 

Anka's head was hent, and she saw nothing hut the 
time-worn lettering on the floor. She was in no docile 
mood now, as the impatient movement of her foot and 
her rising colour indicated. To Cuthhert's soft words 
she had repUed hy tears ; hut his cold, almost severe 
tones, stung her to the quick. ' It is cruel to insist upon 
my ohedieiice, Father,' she hurst forth, with flashing 
eyes ; ' what have I done that I should spend the rest of 
m J life in prison ? The hest convent must he a prison, 
or why do they put bolts and bars between the holy 
sisters and the life they have left ? And if all be true 
that is whispered abroad, my salvation is as secure in 
this wicked world as beneath the black veil. Or, if a 
nun's life should be all that you represent, it can be 
but a living death. Oh, Father! you do not really 
care for my happiness, if you can calmly think of 
consigning me to such a fate, with no vocation for 
religion, as you call it; to pine away year by year, 
longing for death in reality. I know that I am poor 
and despised, while you are happy, honoured, and be- 
loved ; but liberty is as sweet to me as it can be to you, 
and sweeter, for it is the only thing I have left.' 
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' Husli 1 hnsh I Anka ; you don't know wHat you 
say/ said Cuthbert, in a low, hoarse voice. 

* I mu8t speak, Father, whatever the penalty. Why 
did you make the world brighter, and then say that 
I must leave it for ever ? It is easy to say. Go ! 
but—' 

* It is not easy, Anka. Would you drive me wild ? * 
exclaimed the priest, trembling with agitation. ' Don't 
you know that you are becoming dearer to me than 
even my hopes of heaven itself? Can I be "happy," 
when I feel that it is a sin to love you ? and should I 
be ^'honoured" if men knew that I had broken my 
vows ? I deserve all your reproaches.' 

* Forgive me. Father ; and, oh I forget what I have 
said,' prayed Anka, completely subdued and covered 
with confusion. 

"lis I who should ask forgiveness. I dared not 
trust myself to see you much longer; and fear has 
made me selfish. Your admission of to-night increases 
the danger for us both. Yet, believe me, dear Anka, 
I never meant to steal your heart for myself. I de- 
sired, above all things, to see you a Catholic' 

The knowledge of being beloved brought little joy- 
to either. Even while speaking, Cuthbert had resolved 
to leave the city, and never look on the beautiful face 
of his convert again. His manner, so sorrowful and 
determined, frightened Anka ; and, when he suddenly 
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bent down and kissed her forehead, she burst into a 
passion of tears. 

'I will go to St. Catharine's, Father,' she said at 
length, thinking only of his credit and safety. ' My 
objections were very foolish ; I was angry because I 
thought you did not care for me ; but now^ I can go 
anywhere.' 

' No, Anka I I have done you wrong enough,' cried 
Guthbert ; ' at least you shall go free. If any knight 
in the kingdom had won you, he might have boasted 
before the world of his good fortune; but alas I for me 
it is a crime. My love, instead of being a crown to 
you, woidd be a brand of shame. Holy Mother I for- 
give me ! I never thought that I shoidd live to curse 
my vows.' 

' Oh I do not curse,' said Anka, trembling. 

Guthbert drew her towards him, and looked mourn- 
fully into her eyes. 

'I must go. Father; it is late,' she said; but he 
did not seem to hear. 'Father, I must not stay 
longer.' 

*No,' he replied, sighing, *or they will say evil 
things of my guileless Anka.' 

'But bless me before I go ;' and, releasing herself 
from his hold, she knelt before him. 

* Bless thee 1 Will Heaven hear me, until I have 
made amends for these broken vows ? ' 
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*' Yes, Heaven vjUI hear and pity ; for Heaven means 
love.' 

*• Alas 1 that love should not always mean Heaven,' 
groaned Cuthbert ; * but if my petitions can avail for 
aught, they are yours.* With one hand on her head, 
and the other laid on her clasped hands, he prayed in 
his native tongue — ^it was no time for dead forms in a 
dead language : — ' A thousand blessings on thee 1 
May the Lord remember thee, and give thee rest and 
peace; and may E.%8 love comfort thee at all times! 
The Lord make my daughter faithful to the Holy 
Catholic Church, and, at last, number her amongst 
the saints. Mother of Jesus I protect and shield thy 
chosen one ; and let not mj sin be visited upon this 
beloved head.' He ceased; then added sorrowfully, 
* Valere I hein valere I' 

' Oh I not farewell,' cried Anka, starting to her feet; 
but the priest was gone, and she was alone with her 
misery. 

Cuthbert left Bruges next day. Part of his conver- 
sation with Anka had been overheard, and he received 
warning from a friend to depart without delay. Great 
and universal regret was expressed by the citizens for 
the loss of their favourite and popular priest ; and, the 
real cause of his departure having come to the know- 
ledge of Van Hoven and his family, their wrath against 
the maiden knew no boimds. Her position soon be- 
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came aneodoTable ; abe felt that be^arj was prefer- 
able -to die life she was compelled to lead ; and so, 
without a coin in her pocket, or a friend in the country, 
she fled from the inhospitable roof that afforded no 
shelter from insults and abase, to wander abroad in 
the world. 



IV. 



THE CHURCH OF CHRIST — ITS MARTYR DEAD 

YET SPEAKING. 




HE next two years brought many changes to 

Bruges, in her social and political affairs: 

the persecution of Protestants, that had 

somewhat abated, broke out again with increased fury, 

and not only were heretics fined and imprisoned, and 

put to death, but the staunchest Papists groaned under 

the Spanish yoke. 

The wealth that Philip inherited on coming to the 

throne, had quickly melted away; and not even his 

rich foreign possessions could supply the enormous 

sums necessary to carry on his unrighteous wars in 

Europe. Flanders, defeated and greatly impoverished, 

was obliged to furnish means for her own further 

enslavement. For a man to possess wealth, whatever 

his creed might be, was quite sufficient proof of guilt. 

On the smallest pretence, or without even the shadow 
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of one, he was despoiled of his property ; and in case 
of resistance, committed to prison, for presuming to 
question the wisdom and justice of his rulers. Secret 
societies and conspiracies were formed to throw off 
the galling bondage ; but these were almost as speedily 
tracked out and suppressed, by the indefatigable, sleep- 
less Inquisition, whose agents were for ever dogging 
the footsteps of respectable citizens, and by bribery, 
craft, and a variety of dishonourable means, becoming 
acquainted with their most private affairs. 

Such were the clouds that hung over fair Bruges, 
when, near the close of a sultry day, a weary, travel- 
stained woman entered the city. She wandered with 
a purposeless air down the streets, now and then 
gazing into the depths of the canal, as if she coveted 
to plunge in, and hide herself beneath its cool waters. 
These two years had not made much outward change 
in Anka Gerhardt ; her figure was more womanly and 
her face . was thinner — for a certain hardness had 
replaced its former soft outlines — but it was still too 
lovely to pass unobserved in any place. She evidently 
wished to escape notice, for she hurried past the 
groups of soldiers, who were lounging at the doors of 
every hostelry, and who did not fail to pass free 
remarks on her pale beauty, and the careless grace 
with which she wore her faded, half-foreign dress. 
But most of all she shrunk from the scrutiny of the 
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priests, who seemed to form on^-half of the population^ 
and their admiration was as unveiled, if more silent 
than that of the frank soldiery. 

Anka's tired feet brought her near the church, just 
as the vesper bell soimded, and the musical chimes 
rang out from the old belfry in the market-place — 

* Like the psalms from some old cloister, 

When the nuns sing in the choir, 
And thO'great bell tolled among them. 
Like the chanting of a friar/ 

In her wanderings, Anka had often thought of those 
mellow tones ; and, ah ! how they had haunted Cuth- 
bert, and how his heart had longed for home, and 
his fancy hovered round its sWeet familiar scenes! 
Instinctively Anka entered the open door ; but when 
she looked around on the spot where her brief dream 
of happiness ended, and her great misery began, her 
face grew white and rigid, and her limbs shook as with 
an ague. An intolerable burden seemed to weigh her 
down, as she slowly moved towards the Virgin's shrine, 
and knelt before it. She thought of that memorable 
day when she had laid her chaplet of roses and her 
earrings there, and she began to repeat her prayenS"; 
but the burden still pressed upon her spirit, notwith- 
standing Ave Marias and Pater Nosters. She looked 
up helplessly at the picture of the Madonna, hanging 
there, as if it would, stimulate her devotions ; but 
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something in the e/es of Eaphaelle*s conception 
reminded Anka of her mother. The past, that had 
been so carefully excluded from her thoughts, swept 
over her ; the Latin words died on her lips ; and her 
form of prayer changed into bitter self-upbraiding. 
* Oh, mother, surely your curse is resting upon me, 
because I obeyed not your dying injunctions. All the 
world is turned against me, mother. Would you own 
your child now, your Anka, a beggar and an apostate ? 
Oh, Cuthbert, not even your " absolve te " could ease 
my heart of this load, or give me one hour's peace. 
Can holy water wash my conscience dear? can 
penances atone for perjury and cowardice ? ' 

She stood up and looked around; the bell was 
still tolling, but only two or three women had come 
in, and were kneeling at the other end of the church. 
A wild light shone in Anka's large eyes, as she laid 
her clenched hands upon the little altar, and took a 
solemn oath. It was uttered in a hoarse whisper- 
how different from the silvery voice that used to 
murmur, * O, Mater Alma, Christi carissima ! ' Now 
she spoke in her own rugged German, * Mother, hear 
me, while I swear never to enter a Catholic church, or 
kneel before saint or Virgin again.' 

But it was not so easy as she believed to shake her- 
self free from the influences of Popery ; almost before 
she finished speaking, a superstitious dread of some- 
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thing undefined seized her. T^e light left her eyes, 
and she crept out of the church, feeling as if she must 
inevitably drift on to destruction. 

At midnight a watchman found Anka crouching in 
the shadow of one of the bridges; her hands were 
clasped round her knees, and her head bowed upon 
them. The watchman shook her arm, and bade her 
get up and go home, like a decent woman. 

'I have no home,* said Anka sullenly, without 
raising her head. 

* Then we must see if we can't find you one,' replied 
the man sharply; and he went away to speak to a 
sentinel. The watchman's threat aroused her, and she 
looked around for a way of escape. Over the bridge 
and down into those dark waters seemed the easiest 
way of evading pursuit and interference, and putting 
an end to all her troubles. A moment she stood and 
gazed below : that moment she had time to hear a 
voice within, saying, ' An end for the body, but what 
for the spirit?' . The evil purpose was abandoned 
almost before it had formed in her mind; but, in 
looking down, she had seen an empty boat fastened 
near the bridge, and she instantly resolved to take 
shelter in it for the night. There was no time to go 
round to the steps ; the water was high, and by climb- 
ing over the stone parapet of the bridge, Anka thought 
she could let herself safely down into the boat. In her 
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haste she did not hear footsteps on the bridge, and had 
just reached the top of the stonework, when some one 
seized her dress, and compelled her to descend. 

Two Spanish officers were returning from a late 
carouse, and one of them had prevented, as he sup- 
posed, a meditated crime. Anka struggled fiercely to 
get free, but the soldier laughed at her vain efforts, for 
she was like a child in his powerful grasp. 

' Ha ! ha ! ' he said, ^ it is no use trying to escape. 
A pretty maiden you are, to steal out at midnight to 
take a leap from a bridge. A sweet conscience you 
must have, to prefer those sluggish waters to a dry 
bed, and a roof over you.' Anka ceased to struggle, 
and covered her face with her hands. 

' Come, Carlos,' said the other officer, ' let us see the 
face of your captive. Gently, my good feUow,' for 
Carlos forcibly withdrew her hands, and his companion, 
who carried a small lantern, turned the light on her 
face. * Well, you are much too pretty to be tired of 
life already. Tell me who has vexed you, and Carlos 
Alba will show him the length of his Sword. What ! 
are you dumb, or sulky?' — for Anka maintained a 
haughty silence; but, hearing the watchman coming 
back with an official, her pride gave way, and she 
earnestly begged the Spaniards to set her free. Carlos 
only laughed ; but his friend Avallo, who was a little 
less under the influence of wine, pitied her distress, 
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and interfered on her behalf. * Leave the seignora to 
me,' eaid Carlos ; ^ she is my prize, not yours.' 

The official advanced, and Avallo, who seemed to 
know him, exclaimed, ' Here, Paul, here is a lady that 
does not seem able to take care of herself.' 

* What is her name ? ' asked PauL 

*The very thing I want to know,' cried Carlos; 
^ only the lady has a particular objection to using her 
tongue for our benefit. When may it please you to 
tell us where you live, my beauty ? for 1 shall certainly 
pay my respects to you.' 

' I have no home,' said Anka. 

* But have you no friends here, have you no rela- 
tives in the city?' asked Paul, in a business-like 
manner. 

' I had OTtce,' replied Anka, hardly knowing why she 
satisfied their curiosity. 

Paul drew nearer. *Why, you are Van Hoven's 
cousin I ' he said. 

' But I have no claim upon them now, and would 
rather starve than ask them for a crumb,' replied she. 

* Likely enough; they would be glad of a few 
crumbs themselves. Why, the old man and his sons 
are in prison, for being concerned in a conspiracy 
against the Spanish government. Really, gentlemen, 
I must detain this lady, until she can prove that she 
has had do knowledge of their treason.' 
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'Why, you stupid Paul, she has just disclaimed 
their acquaintance, and eyidently did not know of 
their present situation,' said Avallo. 

Paul shook his head wisely. *How can we tell, 
sir ? and she is found roaming the streets at night I 
must take the lady in charge ; if all is right, she will 
be released to-morrow. The spare lodgings in our 
strong-house yonder will be nearly as comfortable, and 
more secure than the wayside.' 

'Doubtless, my good Paul,' said Carlos, with a 
sarcastic laugh; *only don't force your hospitality 
beyond a day or two. I have a mind to be further 
acquainted with these bright eyes.' 

* Now, if you are ready,' said Paul, touching Anka's 
dress ; * it is very late, gentlemen, and — ^ 

* All right, my man, we are only waiting to hear 
the pretty captive's own name,' said Carlos. 

'It matters not to you what name I bear,' said 
Anka scornfully; and her detainer's hold having re- 
laxed, by a sudden movement she freed herself from 
him. 

Carlos uttered an oath, and asked if that was her 
gratitude to him for saving her life. Anka disdained 
to explain her intentions in climbing the bridge, and, 
without resistance, suffered Paul to lead her away. 

' Eh, Carlos, I am afraid you have only got the poor 
unfortunate out of one difficulty into, perhaps, a worse,' 
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said his friend ; ' we should have let her go before 
Paul came up.' 

*• She should not have been so stubborn, then,' mut- 
tered Alba ; who felt defeated and cross. 

'It is unlucky that she is related to the Van Hovens,' 
continued AvaUo ; ' those examiners are sure to mix 
her up in some way with that wretched conspiracy. 
And she won't make matters any better for herself, if 
she carries that lofty air.* 

' I wonder what evil genius brought that officious 
Paul here, just at this time,' said Carlos, picking up his 
cap and arranging his cloak. 

'You may thank the watchman for that p^ece of 
civility — ^he slunk off when he saw the Spanish uni- 
form.* 

As the friends resumed their walk, Carlos meditated 
revenge upon the unfortunate watchman, while Avallo 
was thinking how he could prevail upon Paul to hide 
Anka's connection with the disgraced and imprisoned 
family. 

Alone in a cell of the city prison, Anka sat down 
and tried to remember all that had happened lately, 
and how it was she came to Bruges at all ; but from 
thinking, the poor maiden, worn out with fatigue and 
excitement, fell asleep. 

Paul had left his charge a lamp, considering that 
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until she was proved guilty, her situation should be 
made as tolerable as the circumstances allowed. We 
have looked into this cell before, with its rough walls 
and narrow loopholes ; it is a trifle cleaner perhaps, 
and a matress, chair, and table have replaced the 
dirty straw and solitary stool. 

Anka slept nearly an hour ; horrible dreams scared 
her as soon as she closed her eyes, and she woke up 
with a sharp cry, thinking that the Spanish officer 
was pushing her over the bridge. She looked wildly 
round her, the big drops standing on her pale fore- 
head; perhaps no human being that had ever tenanted 
that prison felt more utterly miserable and undone 
. than did Anka, when recollection fully returned. She 
groaned aloud, and wrung her hands. ' Heaven and 
earth have cast me o£F,' she cried. ' I am friendless, 
hopeless, and undone.' 

This fit of remorse happily ended in a flood of tears^ 
It was so long since she had wept, that every tear 
brought relief. Again she slept, and her altered mood 
changed the nature of her dreams. She was back in 
her German home, beside her mother's couch, and 
listening to her last words \ she saw the feeble hands 
uplifted in prayer for Aer, * that the Lord would care 
for the fatherless one, and keep her from the evil that 
was in the world ; that the seeds of truth sown in her 
young heart might not be lost.' She saw the loving 
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ejes resting on her, and heard again the solemn charge, 
* Never become a Romanist. I would rather my little 
daughter had died in her infancy, than know that she 
would live to renounce the Protestant faith. Your 
grandfather joyfully laid down his life for the truth, 
counting the love of Jesus more precious than all 
things.' 

How often does it appear as if God had forgotten 
the prayers of His saints I Those for whom parents 
have wresded night and day, seem irreclaimably given 
up to the world and the evil one. But the Lord's eye 
follows these wanderers; there is a mark upon them, 
that no wickedness can efface. God has His own 
time. His own ways, and His own means of answer- 
ing prayer. Sometimes He turns the sinner's face 
backwards, and compels him, guilty as he is, to look 
into his childhood's home, with its pure memories and 
angel faces ; sometimes He suddenly lifts the curtain 
that hides the future, and the 'wrath of the Lamb' 
conquers those His gentleness has failed to draw ; and 
from the very ranks of His arch-enemy He chooses 
His most favoured sons and daughters. 

It was morning when Anka awoke. Paul had come 
in while she slept, for food was on the table beside 
her, and the lamp was gone. But, as of old, a bright 
strip of sunshine lay on the wall, smiling over the 
martyred sculptor's sacrifice. A great crisis had come 
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in Anka's history. Since the hour of her apostasy, 
she had never felt genuine penitence. Self-condemned 
she had always been ; but ungovernable affections, 
pride, fear, and latterly despair, had hitherto kept her 
from taking the first step towards regaining the path 
she had left. Now at last the defiant spirit was sub- 
dued; she sought no more excuses for her sin, and 
acknowledged that she had wilfully deceived herself — 
acting against divine light and revealed truth. ' But 
there is no return for me,' she said ; ' I have trans- 
gressed too deeply. I knew my Lord's will and did it 
not. I forsook Him, and I have denied Him.' With 
feelings of envy, she read the rudely cut inscription 
below the mutilated crucifix, ' Hans of Binges, while 
in bonds, carved this, for the love of Jesus ;' and the 
other sentence beneath that had been merely scratched, 
as if in haste, ' For the love of Jesus he also destroyed 
this crucifix, lest by it any one should sin, forgetting 
that we walk by faith and not by sight.' * Not by 
works of righteousness that we have done, but accord- 
ing to His mercy, He saved us.' 

Anka had heard of Hans from Guthbert, who spoke 
of him as .a great genius, lost to the world and to 
paradise by his determined heresy. She had also 
heard rumours of his being tortured to death. * He 
was faithful ta the end,' thought she ; and this was his 
cell, where he spent long wearisome months. It seems 
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too sacred a place for such a traitor as I have been ! ' 
In the midst of her sad and unenviable reflections^ 
Pan! opened the door, and bade Anka follow him. 

It was not an inquisitorial court, but a civil court, 
before which she was called, and sharply interrogated 
as to the reason for her return to Bruges, and if she had 
severed all connection between herself and her relatives. 
The commissioners persisted in the idea that, in some 
way, she was mixed up with the conspiracy. 

* Why did you leave Van Hoven's house, when you 
had no other home to go to ?' asked one inquirer. 

' Circumstances rendered my position there uncom- 
fortable. Indeed, they had always disliked me, and I 
knew they had repented of offering me a place in the 
family.' 

'What particular circumstances at last determined 
you to leave ? ' Anka did not reply ; and no threats 
could wring from her the truth that must have re- 
flected dishonour on Guthbert She was dismissed in 
displeasure, imtil strict inquiries had been made. The 
little mystery had whetted the official curiosity — the 
magistrates fancied they were on the verge of some 
important discovery. Not a word had been said about 
religion; and although Anka felt that no suffering 
now for the sake of Protestantism could atone for past 
treachery, yet she resolved, if questioned, to renouncci 
at least, all association with Komanism. 
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When Paul summoned her again a few days after- 
vrards, she was taken into a small ante-chamber to 
await her turn and be in readiness when called. In 
this room sat an old woman, who also appeared to be 
there on the same errand — a comely old woman with 
silvery hair under her high-crowned cap, and a sweet 
look of repose about her, like a Sabbath evening in 
summer. It did poor Anka's feverish spirit good even 
to see her. 

'You seem sick and weary,' said the old woman 
kindly, observing Anka's troubled face ; * have you 
been long in confinement?' 

' Only a week, good mother.' 

* And of what crime are you accused?* 

*0f assisting in a conspiracy, of which I am as 
ignorant as an unborn child ; but I have the misfor- 
tune to be related to the chief offenders.' 

* Ah, there is small chance of justice for young or 
old at the hands of our present governors. We must 
just commend our cause to God. You know some- 
thing of His loving-kindness, my dear, I hope?' The 
speaker put her question cautiously, not knowing 
whether her hearer was a Catholic, or of the perse- 
cuted faith. 

Anka instantly guessed that her interrogator was 
a Protestant ; her eyes fell, as she replied, * I have 
forfeited His loving -kindness for ever, and it really 
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matters little how my trial ends. A curse rests 
upon me, whether I *go free or remain a prisoner 
here.' 

The old womatf s face was now troubled for a moment. 
* I don't know how grievously you may have sinned, 
but you have no right to limit the love and mercy of 
the Eedeemer.' 

*But mine have not been ordinary sins. I knew 
what was right ; and to procure happiness and peace, 
as I wickedly thought, I sold myself to a religion I 
knew in my heart to be contrary to the -word of God. 
You would not look so pitying if you knew all my 
guilt.' 

The old woman got up, seated herself beside Anka, 
and laid her hand upon the maiden's: 'Have you a 
mother, my dear?' she softly asked. 

The tears started to Anka's eyes. * No ; I am an 
orphan, and without a friend in this country. But my 
parents were Protestants, and I learned to read the 
Scriptures at my mother's knee. I wish she had 
buried me then.' 

' It is a sad thing to be motherless, and it is a great 
trial to be childless. I had five children once: one 
died in its infancy, and I was stricken to the earth 
with grief ; but I lived to thank God for His tender- 
ness to my little girl, when I saw her brothers perse- 
cuted and hunted from place to place, till they were 
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violently put to death.' Anka felt a shudder pass 
through her aged companion's frame ; but the wound 
in her motherly heart was too deep for outward 
emotion, and she calmly continued : ' But they are safe 
at home ; the children are all there before their old 
mother. I am just waiting my Lord's time. Some- 
times I get impatient, and wonder why I am kept so 
long on the journey, and fancy that my work must be 
done, now that my children are gone. Tou think it. 
hard that your mother should be taken from you ; but 
never doubt the Lord's wisdom, my dear.' 

The good old woman had taken the surest method of 
obtaining Anka's confidence, by so frankly alluding to 
her own sorrows. Her heart felt strangely drawn 
towards her imhappy fellow -captive : the childless 
matron had long since found that in comforting others 
she received the greatest consolation herself. 'Tell 
me all your story,' she said. * If I cannot help you, it 
will at least relieve your mind, for you say you have 
no friend.' 

* Nothing can ever lessen this load ; but I will tell 
you everything.' And Anka simply told her tale, 
hiding nothing except Cuthbert's name ; ending her 
narrative with the remark, ' Tou see I had no excuse ; 
I can only compare myself to Judas, who, after know- 
ing the Lord and walking with £[im, and being num- 
bered with the disciples, sold his Master. Perhaps I 
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should, after all, have destroyed myself, but for the 
Spanish officers.' 

* Say rather, but for the mercy of God, who is still 
seeking His wandering sheep. Do you sincerely be- 
lieve, my dear, that you were ever a child of Grod, 
bom again of water and of the Spirit ?' 

* Oh yes ! I never doubted my acceptance through 
Jesus Christ. I cannot doubt even now but that once 
my name was written in heaven. My case is worse 
than if I had always been a heathen.' 

* I would not for a moment speak lightly of your 
sin, my dear ; but let me say that you dishonour the 
Lord by doubting His power and His love.' 

Paul at this moment looked into the ante-room : 
* Come, old lady, the commissioners are just ready.' 

The old woman rose, but as she wished Anka a 
speedy release, she said, * Eemember, my dear, that^ if 
Judas himself had asked forgiveness, it would have 
been as freely accorded to him as to the thief on the 
cross.' 

With very little persuasion. Van Hoven gave the 
commissioners all the information he could about 
Anka, and the cause of her leaving his house ; but 
they could elicit nothing that might in any way con- 
nect her with the conspiracy.- Another cause for 
detention was, however, soon supplied. It was pre- 
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sumed that Anka was still a Eomanist, and in the 
usual manner she was requested to kiss the cross, and 
swear by the holy relic that she had no knowledge of 
Van Hoven's treason, and had had no intercourse with 
him during the past two years. 

Anka refused to take such an oath ; she would only 
make a solemn declaration. 

' Are you not a Eomanist?' they asked. 

* I am not,' she replied. 

*You call yourself a Protestant then, I suppose?' 
sneered the chief inquirer. 

* I am not worthy of claiming that honour,' answered 
she; 'but I believe in all the doctrines held by the 
Reformers.' 

Thus, while the accusation in reference to treason-^ 
able connivance seemed to fall through, the religious 
question was not so easily disposed of ; and Anka was 
remanded to prison, with the sentence, *Take her 
away ; a few weeks' loss of liberty, and she will be 
ready to swear by all the relics in Christendom.' 

Anka felt that she deserved the sarcasm, but it was 
none the less painful to bear. 

For six weeks she was kept a close prisoner, on very 
short allowance of food ; but her meditations during 
that interval were not such as would lead to a second 
recantation. Though she would not have acknow- 
ledged it to herself, she was not so hopeless and utterly 
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miserable since her conversation in the ante-chamber, 
for she could not help dwelling on the kind old woman's 
parting words, and impatiently waited another simi- 
mons for the chance of seeing her again. 

To her surprise, however, when Paul again paid her. 
a visit, it was to say that she was free. * But you 
must be out of the city by sundown, or not even Count 
Avallo's favour and gold will protect you from punish- 
ment.' 

* Count Avallo I who is he ?' asked Anka. 

* Why, the Spanish officer. You must have taken 
his fancy tremendously, for he has spared nothing to 
get you released. He is waiting now outside, I dare 
say, to receive your thanks.' Paul seemed very much 
amused ; but his intelligence made Anka extremely 
uncomfortable. She was half inclined to refuse her 
freedom on such terms; but then, she thought, it 
might be merely a mistake, or a piece of mischief on 
Paul's part. As she left the cell, she asked if the old 
woman was still in prison. 

* What have you to do with any old woman ?' said 
Paul, suddenly turning cross. 

' I want to speak to her before I go.' 

* I dare say. You just take your unexpected good 
luck, and be gone.' 

* I would give you this if I might just see her again,' 
said Anka, drawing something from her dress : it was 
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the necklace ; poverty had never induced her to part 
with it ; but she felt at that momebt as if more than 
life depended on her seeing her nameless friend again. 

' Where did you get that ? ' demanded Paul. 

*From my mother; it was her last gift,* replied 
Anka, looking at it lovingly, and then offering it to 
the man. 

* Keep the bauble ; I don't wear beads. If you are 
so uncommonly anxious to see the old woman, come this 
way. Mind you can only stay half ah hour, and don't 
you two be hatching any plots, or it will be worse for 
her.' 

* There is no fear of that. I will net abuse your 
kindness, nor will your aged prisoner, I am sure.' 

' It is a pity but some one had a notion for getting 
her freedom ; she makes me think of my own mother. 
I never like to take her a crust, and then turn the key 
upon her.' 

Anka was following Paul ; she stopped, and touched 
his sleeve. 

' Let her go in my place, do please, and let me stay, 
good Paul.' 

* Nonsense ; I should most likely be in irons, myself, 
to-morrow. The commissioners are very choice over 
this criminal — she took so much trouble to capture. 
And a pretty rage Count Avallo would be in, when I 
took him a wrinkled grandmother instead of a hand- 
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some young woman; but I won't flatter you. Spa- 
niards know how to do that much better than we plain- 
spoken Belgians. Here we are ; you must come the 
moment I bid you.' 

The occupant of the cell (which was an exact 
counterpart of the one Anka had left) was reading 
from a^ well-worn manuscript, when the maiden was 
unceremoniously ushered in, and the door locked upon 
her. Paul, with all his roughness, had been very con- 
siderate to the old lady. He knew about the manu- 
script, but winked at her retention of it, against all 
prison rules. 3he looked up with her peaceful smile, 
welcomed her guest as courteously as if she stood 
under her own roof, and offered her single chair. 
The chair Auka declined, and seated herself on a foot- 
stool, — an article of luxury that Paul had contrived to 
introduce without regard to order. 

* I have not long to stay, good mother ; my release 
has come, but I had a great desire to see you once more.' 

* I am glad to hear that you are liberated, my dear. 
It matters not much to one like me, whose term of life 
is nearly ended, where its last few days are spent ; but 
for the young, it is an unnatural state of quietude, and 
often deforms the strongest mind. But, my dear, I 
hope you are not accepting freedom for your limbs, 
and still refusing the redemption purchased long ago 
for your souL' 
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Anka looked up quickly. * I would part with every 
limb for one hour's real peace. If pardon were offered 
to me, indeed I would not refuse it ; but I cannot find 
room for hope.' 

* And why should there not be hope ? You believe, 
in this sacred word ? ' She pointed to the open pages 
before her. 

' Yes ; but it is a long time since I have read a line.' 

*' Then listen now, and remember, my dear, that it is 
God who speaks, and to disbelieve His promises is to 
make Him a liar. " Ketum, thou backsliding Israel, 
saith the Lord, and I will not cause mine anger to fall 
upon you ; for I am merciful, saith the Lord ; " and 
again, ** When the wicked man tumeth away from the 
wickedness he hath committed, and doeth that which 
is lawful and right, he shall save his soul alive." And 
here, as if the Lord would stretch out His hand to 
those in the very lowest estate. He says, " O Israel, 
thou hast destroyed thyself ; but in rm is thine help." 
" I will heal their backsliding ; I will love them freely; 
for mine anger is turned away." "Will you say there is 
no hope?' 

To Anka it still appeared too great a mercy to be 
true, and she replied doubtfully, *But those things 
were addressed to the Jews : I have sinned even worse 
than they did; for no Christ had, as yet, died for 
them — ^their light was dim. It seems presumptuous, 
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after all my sin, to think God can still love and care 
for me.' 

* Do you think you were ever more worthy of His 
notice, my dear? Had you ever a claim upon His 
mercy ? Did it cost the Saviour less to atone for your 
first childish fault, than it does now to wash away this 
load of guilt ? You but hazard His displeasure, and 
increase your offence, by refusing His offered pardon. 
You say you are lost, then you are one of those whom 
Jesus came on purpose to seek. You have read the 
story of Peter's denial?' Yes, Anka remembered it 
well. *Then hear it once more;' and the old woman 
turned to another portion of her treasure, and read 
until she came to the words, " And the Lord turned 
and looked upon Peter." * My dear, the Lord has been 
looking at you for a long time ; He has never lost sight 
of you for a moment.' 

Then Anka's imbelief gave way ; she threw herself 
on her knees beside her faithful friend, * and wept 
bitterly.' 

*A11 your struggles against conscience,' continued 
the old woman, *and all your wretchedness He has 
seen ; and He knew that at last, if nothing else led you 
back to Him, for very weariness you would be driven 
to His feet.' 

' Oh I it seems too much, too much ! ' sobbed Anka. 

* Too much for us to understand, but not too much 
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for Him to do : for in loving and forgiving, in remem- 
bering our helplessness, and forgetting our ingratitude, 
He shows Himself the Son of man and the Son of God. 
My child, those honour the Saviour most who draw 
most freely on His^ bounty.' 

Paul's half-hour of grace extended to an hour ; but 
it seemed only a few minutes to Anka, as she hung 
upon the words that fell free from the aged Christian's 
lips, whether read from the sacred pages, or the utter- 
ance of her own full heart. Anka trembled for herself 
in the future ; and had the choice been given her, she 
would gladly have shared her comforter's cell. 

* We are safest,' remarked the latter, ' when we dis- 
trust our own strength. " In me is thine help, saith 
the Lord."' , 

And so the two women parted : they had not even 
^sked each other's names, and never met again on 
earth. 

Before Anka left the prison, her kind benefactor, 
whom sha had mistaken for the bold Carlos Alba, had 
been suddenly called to leave the city with hi^ regi- 
ment, to join the detested Alva, who was mustering all 
his forces for another encounter with the brave Nether- 
landers. The battles and sieges that followed do not 
concern us now, although we may be interested in the 
fate of one or two of the combatants. 
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We will pass on to the day that succeeded one 'of 
the engagements, when,- the excitement over, nothing 
but the ghastliness and cruelty of war remained. On 
the battle-field, those who had fiercely struggled to- 
gether were being buried peacefully together in one 
common grave ; and in the little village church, that 
had been turned into a temporary hospital, friends and 
foes lay side by side, drinking from the same cup, and 
being ministered to by the same gentle hands. 

From one suffierer to another passed a grave woman, 
whose eyes often overflowed at the sight of pain be- 
yond her power to alleviate ; but ah ! the tender pity 
in her looks, the sympathizing words so softly spoken, 
the womanly attentions so delicately bestowed, were 
better than the leeches, lancet, or drugs for some of 
those sick and dying men. Few were the comforts and 
scanty the food for the little hospital, but that woman's 
presence stilled all complaints, and the coarsest trooper 
refrained his customary oaths in her hearing. 

* Sister Anka,' moaned a feeble voice, while an eager 
hand caught the dark blue dress of the sister. She 
was filling one of the sacred cups with fresh water, 
that had been brought from the village well. *For 
pity's sake give me some water.' The wounded man 
was lying on the floor of the church, his head resting 
on the lowest step leading to the altar. Sister Anka 
stooped down, put the silver cup to his lips, and lifted 
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his head while he drank. The draught reviyed him, 
and Anka readjusted the bandages that were loosened 
by his feverish movements. He watched her with 
grateful eyes, for the touch of her hands quieted and 
soothed him. ' I wish I could find you a better cover- 
ing,* said she, wrapping part of an old blanket over his 
shattered limbs ; for though the day was bright, the 
stone church with its dark-coloured windows gave 
little access to warmth, or even light, and Anka's poor 
patients shivered with cold. *Do you think I am 
mortally wounded, sister Anka?' She shook her head : 
* I cannot tell ; I am too ignorant of surgery ; but I 
trust we shall get your wounds properly dressed before 
night.* 

* It will be too late then, I should only be tortured 
in vain. Thank you, good sister ; you have made my 
hard coach -softer by your compassion,' — and he 
reverently drew her hand to his lips. 

The cup was filled and drained many times ; fevered 
temples were bathed, and slighter injuries were 
attended to with the skill that comes by instinct to 
every loving, strong-hearted woman. But the greatest 
diligence and charity could not make it other than a 
very woful scene. 

While Anka was occupied at one end of the build- 
ing, a priest came in to administer extreme unction 
to those who were dying. He had been on the battle- 
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field since day-break, doing his best to prepare the 
departing spirits of his countrymen to meet their last 
great foe. 

' Do you want to confess once more ? ' whispered the 
priest, bending over the soldier that lay near the altar, 
seeing in his countenance sure signs of approaching 
dissolution. 

* No, I have done with your corrupt Church,' replied 
the sufferer. * Yet stay, I have something that^ I wish 
to tell you. Lift my head a little higher, please. I 
was once a priest myself — ^yes, and took stricter vows 
than have ever been imposed upon you, for I belonged 
to the Holy Inquisition.' 

* The Inquisition ! How did you escape and elude 
detection and punishment?' asked Cuthbert — ^for he 
was the priest — astonished at the revelation. 

' Oh, by a thousand schemes. I have na strength 
to tell you how I got free; but I have been in the 
army three months, and I am well content to know 
that I am about to die a soldier's death.' 

*But why did you forsake the calling you had 
chosen?' 

* Because I found that instead of entering a society 
to further the kingdom of Jesus, the merciful and 
tender Saviour, I had been entrapped into the service 
of Satan, and was expected to inflict such cruelties 
upon innocent men as were only fit for fiends in the 
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lower world to execute. It makes me shudder now 
to think of what I saw and heard in those secret 
chambers. I hope I shall leave all those memories 
behind me in the grave. It is well ordered that no 
victim shall return to society that has once descended 
to those regions. There was one that they tortured 
without remorse ; he had the noblest face I ever saw. 
They said he was a sculptor, and that the fame of his 
genius had spread throughout Europe.' 

Cuthbert looked earnestly at the ex-priest, who 
asked, *Did you know Hans the sculptor?' 

*Yes, we were friends for many years, until his 
heresy raised an impassable barrier between us.' • 

* Heretic, or whatever you may call him, he was the 
most patient being I ever saw; his gentleness was 
something more than human. The night he died I 
went to his cell to ask a question, and found him as 
happy as a little child who is falling into sleep on its 
mother's breast. He told me Christ was everything to 
him then. I have never forgotten his words ; it was 
as if an angel from heaven had spoken to me. His 
relentless judges thought to finish their work next day, 
but he had gone home to rest before the morning. 
How my heart rejoiced to know that, at last, he was 
beyond their reach I Now leave me, for my peace has 
been made long since with God, and my sins confessed 
to Him. Ask Sister Anka to come and speak to me 
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once more ; slie talks like the sculptor, and takes away 
the fear of death.' 

At the mention of Anka's name Cuthbert's aspect 
changed. Surely there wi^re other maidens of that 
name, but to him there was only one Anka in the 
world, and lifting his head, he saw her standing near. 
Their eyes met, and Anka . instantly recognised her 
former friend and director. 

*Cuthbert!* she exclaimed, with a crimson cheek. 
He was speechless ; her name diecj upon his trembling 
lips. She knelt down, and across the body of the 
dying man the hands of the ill-fated lovers met. The 
priest was deeply moved, and all his nature rebelled 
against the decree that sundered them. ' So must we 
ever meet,' thought he, *in this life, with death between 
us and happiness.' Anka's face grew paler than before, 
as she looked forward to the end of time, and felt that 
perhaps then they would be parted for ever. The 
same idea occurred to the priest : he saw she wore no 
cross, and her dress was not that of any charitable 
order. 

* Anka,' said he, in a fearful whisper, * have you been 
faithful and true ? ' 

* To you I have always been,' she replied. 

* I never doubted that ; I knew that to love once, 
with Anka Gerhardt, was to love for ever. But the 
Church, Anka : you are still a Catholic?' 
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' I loved the Protestant faith well, once, though I 
forsook it for a time, and sinned most grieyonslj ; but 
I have come back to my better self — to the truth ; 
and now, by God's help, I will be faithful to it for 
ever.' 

* I told you that Sister Anka knew better than to 
belong to your cruel Churchj' said the soldier. ' She 
believes in a God of love, not in a terrible judge ; in a 
merciful Father, not a grand inqtdsitor, delighting to 
condemn his children to misery and torture. What is 
that verse you said this morning. Sister?' 

* God is love ; and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth 
in God, and God in him,' replied Anka softly. 

' Yes, '' and this commandment have we from Him, 
that he who loveth God love his brother also." Was 
it love that invented the rack, and all those diabolical 
instruments of torment ? But I can see that it was 
His love that sent me to the Inquisition, that I might 
see how hateful Popery is, stripped of its tinsel and 
finery.' 

' Hush ! ' said his nurse, who knew that talking only 
hastened his end, yet secretly glad that Cuthbert 
should hear this confession. The priest had listened 
in silence, knowing that his office called upon him to 
remonstrate and make one more effort to reclaim the 
recusant, while conscience asked how he would defend 
what in his heart he himself condemned. His belief 
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in ihe perfection of the Papal system had been rudely 
shaken, since he left his pleasant home in Bruges. 

The soldier slept for a time, and Cuthbert assisted 
Anka in her labours of love. Few sentences passed 
between them, except what concerned the object of 
their care ; and in providing for their bodily wants, he 
* proved himself a valuable ally. He found a store of 
sacramental wine, and used it without hesitation, say- 
ing, that it was partly a religious war, and the Church 
must bear her share of the burden and cost. He abo 
made quite as free with the draperies and vestments 
that were available for protection from the cold, damp 
air. Cuthbert's presence did not deter Anka from 
ministering, as she had done before, to the spiritual 
necessities of the little hospital ; he noticed how happy 
her simple words made the sick men ; and he was 
struck, too, with the serene, contented expression of 
her own countenance, so different from the troubled, 
heart-weary look it used to wear. 

It was nearly day-break when Anka heard her name 
quickly called* She hastened to the east end of the 
church, and found Cuthbert supporting the soldier- 
priest in his arms. The poor fellow was sinking fast, 
but clear and collected in his mind. , 

* Speak to me,' he murmured, turning his dim eyes 
on Anka; and she slowly repeated in his ear short 
texts. ' God hath given to us eternal life, and this life 
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is in His Son.* ' Lo, this is our God ; we have waited 
for Him, and He will save us.* ' Come unto me, all ye 
that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you rest* 

* Do you fear to trust yourself to this Saviour now?* 
she asked. 

' Ah no, He has " loved me with an everlasting love ;** 
I cannot doubt Him.' He tried to say part of one of 
Luther's hymns, but was too faint. Anka finished the 
lines: 

* Though great our sins, and sore our wounds, 

And deep and dark our fall. 
His helping mercy hath no bounds, 
His love surpasseth all.* 

' It was His love that sent you. Sister Anka, to 
finish the wondrous story that Hans the sculptor 
began. You will both shine as stars in heaven, for 
ever and ever. Don't leave me ; hold my hand, sister, 
until I awake.' He fell asleep, and did not speak 
again; but just as the morning dawned, his spirit 
passed away. Anka, watching the peaceful face of 
the sleeper, felt in that hour that the Lord had truly 
forgiven her apostasy, and given this as a sign that she 
was again received into His favour. 

Laying down his lifeless burden, Cuthbert sat on 
the altar steps, while Anka straightened and composed 
the stiffening limbs. With his head sunk on his 
breast, the priest sat lost in gloomy thought, until a 
light hand rested on his shoulder. 
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' Cuthbeit, do yoa believe that the soul of that poor 
soldier is lost ? ' Cuthbert looked at his ioteixogator 
uneasily, and tried to draw her to his side. 

' No ; answer me first,' said Anka, more earnestly. 
' Do you believe that Hana the martyr, who gave up 
all for conscience' sake, b now in torments? ' 

'No, on my life, I cannot believe it I' exclaimed 
Cuthbert. 

' Then,' s^d Anba, ' you cannot honestly remain 
BS a priest^ or a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church.* 



V. 



ONE DOOR TO HEAVEN — ONE PATH THITHER. 




E lefb Anka and Cuthbert in the little village 
church, with the lifeless body of the soldier- 
priest at their feet, and his simple confession 
of faith still ringing in the ears of the half-awakened 
Romanist. He made no reply to Anka's searching 
question — ^indeed he had none to make; for he was 
confounded and almost terrified at the admission wrung 
from him by the force of conviction. It was no time 
for argument, with sick and dying men dependent on 
them alone for every office of humanity ; and, without 
another word, Anka resumed her duties, in which 
the priest assisted, as before. But he felt with pain 
that their mutual positions were altered: the sub- 
missive, credulous girl, the guilty apostate, the half- 
hearted convert to a slavish religion, had become a 
self-reliant woman, strong with the strength that 
comes with freedom, self-respect, and a heart at peace 

with God. While he — once so firm a Papist, so 
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earnest in bis efforts to gain proselytes, delighting 
vrith all the enthusiasm of ^is eesthetic, sensitive nature 
in the magnificent services of his Church, excluding, 
as far as possible, the sight and knowledge of a darker 
side to all this imposing splendour — ^he was now an 
exile. He had seen and conversed with priests of 
nearly every other country, and of every shade of 
opinion, from the narrow-souled bigot, and the frenzied 
preacher of everlasting condemnation and divine wrath 
for all heretics, to the careless and scoffing and wholly 
infidel priest, who made no secret of his contempt for 
all that was sacred, and who regarded religion as a 
cunning system for extorting money and beguiling 
the ignorant. Thus had the sweet delusions of former 
days been vanishing away ; but still Guthbert shrank 
from investigation; his moral courage was not equal 
to the task of maintaining honour, purity, charity, and 
justice, in opposition to the popular voice. He had 
tried to solace himself with the thought that all this 
unworthiness on the part of her ministers did not 
alter the Church, her holy mission, and unchangeable 
ordinances. This comfort might have availed, had 
not a more terrible doubt struck at the very founda- 
tion of the Church herself. He turned his face 
towards Bruges, hoping that, could he once more 
recover his lost position, and minister, as of old, to 
the honest Belgians, he should regain his former com- 
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fortable sense of security. In this state of mind he 
had met Anka, and whatever else was shaken, his 
affection for her remained unaltered. But now she 
took the office of teacher. She might love him, but 
he would never again be infallible to her. Moreover, 
she had found something that made her happy apart 
from him. It is hard to acknowledge ourselves de- 
throned; hurtful to our pride to descend from the 
dais, and tread the common floor. 

It was a relief to both when, at noon, assistance 
came from the nearest town. The dead were interred ; 
and a company of friars from a neighbouring mona- 
stery removed the wounded to their own hospital Of 
course they declined the services of Anka; and she 
was standing at the church-door, seeing her patients 
carried away, when one of the townsmen, attracted by 
her looks, and the farewell blessings of the soldiers, 
asked her where she lived. * I live,* said she, * with 
the sick and poor, and those who need a friend. Do 
you know any such?' 

* Why, it seems to me, that such are plentiful every- 
where. But if you are a nurse, you wiU find your- 
self welcome in our city, where many of the officers 
have been carried. There is a famous Spaniard there, 
who is desperately wounded, with no one to attend 
upon him. Our people won't leave sick Nether- 
landers to wait upon cursed Spaniards ; but I am sorry 
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for this man : he has borne himself kindly to the pocr 
and oppressed, and has been heard to say that this is 
an unjust war. K you like to come with me, I will 
shpw you where he lodges ; and nursing a Spanish 
Count will be more profitable than playing Sister of 
Charity to penniless recruits.' 

* I will go with you,' said Anka; ' not for silver, but 
that I may pay a debt I owe to one of his countrymen.' 

She turned to Cuthbert, who was standing beside 
her in the churchyard. * Why not go to Bruges ? ' he 
asked. 

* I am forbidden to enter within the gates. I am 
a wanderer now. When my duties are ended here, 
I think of returning to my own land, and the friends 
of my childhood, if any remain.' 

* I, too, must go home. I have had no peace since 
I left Bruges ; no rest since I last looked upon Anka 
Gerhardt's face. I shall miss her everywhere ; but that 
pain I could try to bear, if only I were sure that I 
should not miss her in paradise — that dread is un- 
endurable.' 

*Hans the sculptor did not enter heaven by his 
own merits, nor will Father Cuthbert. The blood of 
Christ that avails for them, can save the worst of 
sinners, even Anka, vile apostate as once she was.' 

Cuthbert would have interrupted her with the old 
fable about the * true Church,' and those other con- 
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Tenient dogmas that defy disputation, and save Catholics 
a world of trouble ; but Aiika laid her hand upon his 
arm. * You are going to tell me what I sinfully listened 
to long ago, and which, if I am not deceived, you no 
longer believe in yourself as once you did. Before you 
consign another Protestant to perdition, I would be- 
seech you make 8ure that your own faith is the only 
passport to eternal life.' 

Cuthbert could not deny his half-scepticism, and was 
almost angry with Anka for reading his mind so well. 
But there was no conscious superiority in her look or 
tone ; both were inexpressibly sad. In a few minutes 
they would part, as once before they did, without a 
single hope for the future, to lessen the bitterness of 
their farewell. The momentary anger passed away 
ere she had detected its presence, and he was saying 
with regretful tenderness, *• So you must leave me, and 
perhaps forget me ? ' 

* That can hardly be,' replied Anka, ' when you carry 
with you all the earthly love that I have to give.' 

* But you are free,' cried he, * while I am bound and 
fettered. Oh! Anka, I have prayed, whole nights, 
that I might have the power to forget you ; but I might 
as well tell that sun not to sink as to try and govern 
my heart. The memory of you has become a part of 
my being. There is only one end to all this, and that 
is death.' 
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rhere is a better way,* thought Anka. 'Break 
ugh those bonds and be free. Can bonds be holy 
' they have become almost hateful ? * But the 
Lght remained unspoken. She only pointed to her 
ie waiting at the gate. 

Let me go, Cuthbert/ she whispered. He shook 
lead, and grasped the folds of her dress. ' Oh, let 
go ! * again she pleaded, feeling that her fortitude 
giving way.* 

[ will not,' he said, almost fiercely. * Why should 
go and serve the enemies of our country ? They 
talk to you in their own smooth, deceitful language, 
try to lure you to their land of poetry, and song, 
treachery. Curse them ! why should your hands 
. them^ and your voice soothe them ? Come with 
to Bruges.' 

[ cannot,' said Anka, trembling. 'I told you I was 
shed. I wronged no one, but they imprisoned me. 
ent days and weeks in the very cell where Hans 
his last work, and I should probably have shared 
iate, had it not been for the generous interference 
Die of these same Spaniards.' 

uthbert shuddered at the thought of what might 
\ happened, and held her more tightly, muttering, 
bhey had touched a hair of your head, then, indeed, 
>uld have lent an ear to those who teach a creed 
has mercy in it at least.' 
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' Cuthbert, I must pay the debt I owe.* 

' Then promise, swear, that as long as jour life shall 
last you will be faithful and true to me, as you have 
been,' said the priest, stung by jealous, selfish fears. 

* No,' said Anka, * I will not take an oath. Why 
should you doubt me now?' 

' I will not doubt ; but I am full of sad forebodings. 
Have patience with me, Anka. Turn your face to the 
light for one moment. Tes, yes, I believe in you ; 
and I am fain to believe also that there may be two 
doorways into eternal life. Go now, if it must be. I 
cannot say farewell.' He released her dress, and she 
instantly took advantage of her freedom to follow her 
guide. But turning round, to wave a last adieu, 
through her streaming tears she saw that Guthbert 
had flung himself on the ground. She lingered and 
struggled for a moment against the impulse to return, 
then quickly retraced her steps. 

'Guthbert,' she said, kneeling beside him, Hhere are 
not, there cannot be two right ways. I conjure you, 
by the love of truth, do not rest in half beliefs.' 
Before he cotdd answer she was gone — this time not 
venturing to look back. 

The city of Liege, to which Anka's guide conducted 
her, had also been a scene of conflict ; but the engage- 
ments just ended, though fatal to many, were but 
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small skirmislies compared with the long sieges, so 
destructive to life and property, of which the traces 
may be read to this day, through the length and 
breadth of the land. 

It was nearly dark when they passed beneath the 
battered gateway, and turned up narrow streets, where 
twilight had long since descended under the shadow of 
the tall houses and their fantastic gables. The open 
spaces, where not many hours before thousands of 
human beings had swarmed, full of animal life, and 
worse than animal ferocity, were now almost entirely 
deserted. The mass of these insurgents had swept 
on to join the main body of Alva's troops; some lay 
under the rude mounds without the walls, and most of 
the houses which they passed contained more than one 
helpless sufferer. 

After some minutes of quick walking, they came 
into a large open square, where the stones were still 
slippery with blood. On one side of the square was 
the great palace, that seemed as desolate as the streets, 
save that here and there a lighted window showed 
signs of habitation. 

^ Have a care, mistress,* said the man, as Anka^ 
gazing round her, stumbled forward. * There was a 
little fighting here, and no one has thought it his busi- 
ness to move the dead horses,' pointing to a dark mass. 
* We have been too busy, getting the men decently 
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buried. The foreigners have been carried into the 
palace. If our cities must be burdened by their pre- 
sence, we will keep them from our hearths as long as 
we can.' While speaking he led the way up a flight 
of very broad steps, and under a large portico, in the 
centre of the building. A sentinel challenged them at 
the door, and two or three citizens, looking gloomy 
and dejected, passed them, as they moomted a splendid 
staircase, which was adorned with paintings and sculp- 
ture. 

* That is Coimt Avallo's room,' said the man, in- 
dicating a door at the end of a long gallery ; and 
cutting short her thanks, he disappeared down the 
stairs. 

'Count Avallo!' repeated Anka to herself; *the 
very man who saved me ! This is strange.' She gave 
a gentle knock at the door. 

* Come in, whoever you be,' said a feeble voice, con- 
tinuing to mutter as the door opened — 'anything in 
himian shape will be welcome that can reach me a 
drop of water.' 

The room that Anka entered was large and richly 
appointed ; but the cold and empty hearth, the dusty 
and disordered furniture, the one wax light burning 
dimly on the table, gave an impression of great dis- 
comfort. In a great hearse-like bed, with the dark 
velvet draperies pushed back to admit what air and 
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light there was to be had, lay the Count. In his 
eagerness to see who was his visitor, he half rose, but 
sunk back again directly on the pillows, with a groan. 
Anka was accustomed to sickening sights, or she would 
have shrunk back from the Count's bed. His own 
linen and that of the couch were stained with blood, 
from a deep wound in his chest, which was now flowing 
afresh, from the effort he had made to rise. A sword- 
cut in his arm had not been dressed at all, but was 
simply bound round with his own silken scarf. His 
eyes, flashing with fever, and his unwashed, uncombed 
condition, gave him a look of wildness ; but apart from 
these changes, it was a very different face from what 
Anka expected to see. Whoever it might be, he needed 
help sadly, and she wasted no words in inquiries. 

' I am come to nurse you,' she said, as if it were 
the most natural and orderly occurrence. The Count 
could answer nothing, for he had fainted quite away. 
To stay the crimson stream was her flrst care ; and 
then to make him swallow a few drops of brandy, 
which she found in his soldier's flask. Had it not 
been for this precious drain, that had been overlooked, 
he must have died. There was not a drop of water 
in the room, nor a morsel of food. An empty cup 
and bowl intimated that the patient had had some 
supplies, but how long ago they were exhausted she 
could not guess, and he could not tell her; for 
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although partly conscious again, he was too exhausted 
even to open his eyes. 

It was a perplexing position for Anka. She feared 
to leave the room, and seek what she required, lest 
she should lose herself in the great palace, and the 
poor man die before she could return. She looked 
out of the window, but nothing was to be seen or 
heard. Help she must have, of some sort ; so she re- 
solved at least to try. Fortunately she possessed a 
light, and there were several other candles unlit in the 
chamber. Leaving one burning by the couch, she 
ventured forth with another in her hand, and began 
her journey of discovery, now and then pausing to 
listen. She had branched off down a long corridor, 
'when a door opened, and an old woman came towards 
her, carrying a little silver lamp in her hand. 

' Good mother,' said Anka, ' can you tell me where I 
can get some water and some food ? ' 

The old woman stared at her. ' I can't hear what 
you say ; I am deaf.' 

Anka repeated her question in a louder key. 
* Water ! why there is the well, or you can get some 
at the fountain in the square — only yesterday it was 
too much polluted to drink.' 

* Where is the well?' shouted Anka. 

* Down in the court ; but you had best try the 
fountain. What do you want with the water?' 
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^ I have come to nurse a Spanish officer, Count Avallo. 
Can I get a surgeon ? for he is in great danger.* 

' Surgeons are not easy to get hold of now. I am 
glad you have come to help. I have more to do than 
is possible for an old woman.* 

* Are there many men here?' 

' Sixteen ; but one died last night, and another this 
morning. The Count's servant is in that room,' point- 
ing to the one she had left. 'I've had no end of 
trouble with him ; he wants to get to his master, but 
he can't walk, and I can't carry him.' 

' rU help you as much as I can ; but tell me first 
where the kitchen is.' 

With a prospect of such assistance, old Gretchen led 
the way down a back flight of stairs, talking as she 
went about the hard time she had had with a lot of 
sick men, raving and swearing in a language that no 
one could understand but the evil one himself, and she 
not able to tell what they wanted, or they to answer a 
question she put to them. Once in the kitchen, Anka 
inspected its resources for herself. 

*I keep the wine and spirits locked up,* said 
Gretchen, handling a bunch of keys that hung at her 
girdle. 

'I shall want some upstairs for the Count,' said 
Anka ; * and will you show me the well ? ' Gretchen 
did so, but seemed reluctant to unlock her stores. 
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* I will bring a bottle up/ she said. Anka, however, 
could not wait for her slow movements, and departed 
laden with a pitcher of water and some f ueL 

After a little delay she found her way back again. 
The Count was lying as she had left him, looking, if 
possible, ghastlier than before. It was useless to think 
of seeking a doctor that night. It only remained for 
her to do what she could to keep the feeble life from 
going quite out. She bathed his hands and temples, 
and waited impatiently for the old woman*s coming ; 
but she listened in vain, and was at last driven to de- 
scend into the lower regions iigain in search of her. 
Gretchen was sitting in a chair by the fire, fast asleep. 
Anka's first indignant impulse was to wake her, and 
upbraid her for her cruel neglect. But then she re- 
membered that she was old, and had probably not slept 
the last few nights ; so she left her in peace, but not 
without detaching the key that still hung at her side. 
After several trials, Anka found a door that it fitted, 
which being opened, revealed an abundant supply of 
stimulants and other useful stores. 

The night seemed very long to Anka, counting her 
patient's fluttering pulses, and fearing that each breath 
would be his last. Her situation was rendered doubly 
painful by the thought that, perhaps, some of his poor 
countrymen were even at that moment dying in those 
lonely rooms for want of help. Yet she owed it to 
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this man to st-ay witli him, while he needed such im- 
remitting care. After Anka had watched the Coimt 
for some time, it dawned upon her that she had cer- 
tainly seen the face before. She recalled the scene 
upon the bridge, and suddenly remembered that there 
were two officers there, one of whom had tried to 
check his companion's roughness, and it must have 
been he 'who had procured her freedom, and who now 
lay helpless before her. 

Towards morning Avallo showed signs of fuller con- 
sciousness, and Anka ventured to kindle a fire and 
rearrange the apartment While so employed, and 
keeping a constant eye on the couch, old Gretchen 
pushed open the door, and showed a tumbled cap and 
very wrinkled, sleepy face. It was impossible to con- 
verse with her in Avallo's presence, so Anka drew her 
outside the door, and asked about the other soldiers. 

' I am just going to look after them. I have been 
making them some gruel.' She was carrying a steam- 
ing mess that looked anything but tempting. ' Can he 
eat any ? ' 

*No,' said Anka, *he is very bad. I have hardly 
been able to keep life in him. He has not spoken all 
night.' 

' It would be one less to nurse,' said Gretchen, in- 
differently. Then, observing Anka's look of surprise 
and disgust, she added sullenly, ' There would be one 
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enemy less for our country. They hunt and persecute 
poor innocent people as if they were dogs or wild 
beasts, and then try to make them swallow their hate- 
ful religion.' 

* You had better be careful how you speak of the 
Spaniards, or their religion.* 

* Why, you would not repeat what I jaid, would 
you ? ' said Gretchen with a terrified look. 

' No, I am not a Catholic, nor am I a spy. Tell me 
where the other men are.' Gretchen explained how 
she had marked the doors in the three galleries where 
they lay, and then was passing on with her gruel, when 
Anka stopped her to ask where the household linen 
was kept, for she had searched in vain for some in 
Avallo's room. 

* I have the charge of everything,' said Gretchen, 
jingling her keys. 

* Then I hope, good mother, you wiU let me have 
some fresh covering. No one, whatever faith he held, 
ought to begrudge the poor sufferers a clean piUow.' 

* WeU, I suppose you must have what you want for 
the Count ; but it is a great responsibility.' 

' I am willing to take a full share,' said Anka ; re- 
solving, as she returned to her post, that not only the 
Coimt but his men should have everything she could 
procure for them. She found a means of silencing 
Gretchen's objections to whatever liberties she chose 

H 
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to take with the palace property. Even when the hor- 
rified old woman found her tearing up a snowy linen 
sheet for bandages, she felt that there was no more 
sacrilege in this than in using the vestments and wine 
in the little church; and the Count was rich enough, 
if report spoke truly, to re-furnish the whole palace 
without any inconvenience. 

Avallo at last opened his eyes and looked round 
him, dreamily, wondering where he was and how he 
came there. Daylight was creeping in at the window, 
but the greatest light came from the hearth. He 
thought he must be at home again, waking up in his 
own chamber, after a miserable dream. But no: these 
acute pains were real enough, at least; and the tall 
slender figure, in a high-crowned cap, standing near 
the fire, was not his sister Isadore, nor was such a 
head-dress worn by any of his Spanish servants. Then 
the dream must be true, and he was in Belgium. But 
that was not deaf old Gretchen ; nor was the imdefinable 
yet comfortable change in the apartment the work of 
her unwilling hands. The face of his new nurse was 
turned from him, bent over something she seemed to 
be carefully mixing ; and Avallo lay speculating what 
sort of features were beneath that little tower of lace, 
when suddenly Anka looked round, and found her 

patient's gaze fixed upon her. She was beside him 

* 

instantly, bringing the potion she had prepared. 
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•Drink thia,' she said, 'and do not speak or move.' 
He obeyed like a child ; and a strange sense of rest 
and pleasure stole over him as he watched her qiuet 
movements round his couch, and heard her cheerful 
voice. ' I am going to leave you for a while,' she 
said, • to see if I can find a surgeon- You must not 
move; and if that old woman comes in, do not try to, 
answer her (Juestions.* 

Anka went first down to the front entrance, think- 
ing that the man on guard would direct her where to 
go for help. The man feared she would not succeed, 
but gave what advice he could ; and she set off through 
the strange town, resolved, if possible, to bring some 
one by persuasion, or, if that failed, by bribery. Her 
search was long, and seemed likely to be f ruidess ; but 
at last, when she was going to give up in despair, she 
fell in with her yesterday's guide, who promised to send 
some one duiing the day. 

'Where have you been?' eaii Gretchen sharply, as 
Anka came along the gallery, tired, but relieved in mind. 
* Looking for a doctor.' 
« Then you miglit have saved yourself the trouble ; 

. there is not one to be had.' 

i Biit I have got one I' shouted Anka. 
cHumT grunted the old woman. 'Folks wiU do 
anything for gold; they'll even mend swords to cut 
their own throats.' 



\ 
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The day passed much quicker to Anka than the 
night had seemed to do. She found most of the men 
badly, but not dangerously wounded ; and glad enough 
were the poor fellows to get something wholesome 'to 
eat, instead of the wretched messes served to them 
under Gretchen's rule. 



VL 



THE DAWNING OF LIGHT ; OR, PIERCED TO BE HEALED. 




OR several days Avallo's life hung upon a 

very slender thread, and the unwearied care 

and devotion of his grateful nurse did more 

to save him than the best medical skill could have 

done. It was not until all immediate danger seemed 

past that she yielded to the Count's entreaties, and 

allowed Gretchen to watch, while she took a few hours' 

rest. Some of the soldiers, and amongst them the 

Coimt's servant, rapidly recovered, thus lessening her 

labours ; indeed, it would have been impossible for 

her to have continued such untiring exertions much 

longer. 

Anka was standing by Avallo's chamber window 

one afternoon, and, thinking that he was asleep, let 

her thoughts travel away, and dwell sadly on the 

past, vainly asking herself how it would all end with 

Cuthbert, — whether he would yield to circumstances, 

and stifle his doubts, or whether he would flght them 

117 
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fairly. Her own future lay darkly before her — a lonely 
path, ending with the grave. The bitter teal's streamed 
from her eyes at the desolate prospect ; her trusting 
heart almost shrunk within her; until, from the dim 
recess of memory, came sweetly floating over her 
troubled soul the soothing strains of a hymn she had 
heard in her childhood, sung by one who had seen 
many days and nights of darkness : 

* Every sorroWf every smart, 

That the Eternal Father's heart 

Hath appointed me of yore, 

Or ]iath yet for me in store, 

As my life flows on I *11 take 
Calmly, gladly, for His sake — 
Ko more faithless murmurs make. 

I will meet distress and pain, 

I will greet e'en Death's dark reign, 

I will lay me in the graven 

With a heart still glad and brave.* 

And Anka lifted her head again, now smiling through 
her tears. 

' Nurse,' said the Count, who had taken note of the 
evident distress of his attendant, and then had been 
puzzled by the gleam of contentment that suddenly 
broke through the clouds. Anka composed her face 
and went to him, wondering if he had really slept To 
her astonishment, he said^ 

'Would you mind taking off your cap for a 
minute ? ' Anka thought he must still be light- 
headed, and felt his pulse. 'I know what I am 
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saying, good Sister. It is a strange request, and 
perhaps an impertinent one ; but do humour a sick 
man.' 

She was sitting beside his couch, and after a few 
moments* hesitation, with a look half-yexed, half- 
amused, she took off her cap. The change in her 
appearance was almost as great as Avallo expected; 
at least ten years seemed to be taken from her age. 
^The likeness is not perfect yet,' thought he; and 
without saying a word, he raised his arm and drew out 
the comb that confined her long hair, which fell down 
over her neck and shoulders. Anka started up, with 
an exclamation of annoyance. 

* There is no doubt now,' said Avallo; ^just such 
a look of proud indignation did you wear when my 
boisterous companion, Carlos Alba, demanded your 
name. I have suspected that you were Anka Ger- 
hardt for some days. Why did you try to hide your 
name from me?' Anka was silent, but no longer 
angry. . ' I wonder,' continued he, * that- you chose to 
select me as an object of compassion, when there were 
hundreds of sick Belgians with much greater claims.' 

' None with such claims as Count Avallo. If he had 
not generously interceded for an unknown, friendless 
girl, they would have tried by torture to make her teU 
that which she never knew. By such acts as these we 
learn to forgive the sins and injustice of your nation.' 
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* And we need forgiveness,' said the Count. ' I am 
not the only soldier who feels in his heart that this is 
a cruel war; and no Belgian can hate that blood- 
thirsty Alva more than some of his own countrymen 
do. But Anka Gerhaxdt need not speak of generous 
deeds : she has repaid a hundredfold the little debt she 
owed.' 

' Increase my debt now, Count, by taking some 
genuine sleep,' said Anka, coiling up her hair, and 
replacing her sober cap. This was hardly done, when 
there was a sound of voices and heavy feet coming 
along the gallery. A quick knock at the door was 
followed by the appearance of a short, stout man in 
armour. A black plume shaded his face ; but before 
he could remove his headpiece, Avallo had recognised 
him and pronounced his name. 

* Carlos Alba ! you in Liege 1 What news ? ' 

* The best news is that my old friend is still alive,' 
said Carlos with a gay laugh, grasping Avallo's nerve- 
less hand. * We heard you were dead ; but I could 
not rest satisfied with rumours, so got leave to come 
myself. Your servant, good Sister,' he added, saluting 
Anka, with a familiar, jovial air, but evidently not 
recognising her again. 

* Where is our company now ? ' asked Avallo. 

* On the way to Heiliger-Lee. Aremberg has the 
command. How long will it be before your patient is 
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fit for harness again, nurse ? ' Anka was leaving the 
friends alone ; but she came back to caution the burly 
visitor, and to remind the Count that his very life still 
depended upon quietness, x 

* These are famous quarters to be in,' remarked 
Carlos when she was gone. ' And faith ! that is a 
comely Sister. I am ready to envy you, Avallo, — in a 
chamber fit for a king, and a pretty face to look at all 
day.' 

* You forget the other privileges,' replied the Count 
dryly.' * I have a comfortable hole in my chest, and a 
pretty long cut in my arm, not to mention such items 
as an aching head, and a body too weak to turn itself 
under this velvet and gilt canopy.' 

*0h, well, those are certainly drawbacks,' laughed 
Carlos, ' and I am a coward at bearing pain. But I 
wish you were well enough to come on with me to 
Heiliger;' and he laimched out with great animation 
into a description of an engagement that had just taken 
place at Dam, until all the soldier was roused afresh 
within Avallo, and, forgetting his distaste for the 
cause of the war, he longed to be in the camp once 
more. 

Anka's warning had been only too necessary, for the 
excitement of Alba's company sp exhausted the Count 
that he became much worse that night. The surgeon 
came, said little, but looked very grave ; and Anka 
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felt alarmed Carlos was very sorry and penitent, 
meekly rendering what small assistance he could ; and 
Avallo, ill as he was, could not help feeling secretly 
edified at his respectful behaviour to Ank& To her, 
this second anxious watching was more painful than 
the first. She blamed herself for leaving him; but 
she felt guilty of a worse neglect — his bodily wants 
she had assiduously laboured to supply, but in the 
matter of religion not a word of comfort had she ven- 
tured to address to him. She had talked to the other 
soldiers, for she found that most of them, with the 
Count, had served in Germany, and had a pret^ fair 
knowledge of her mother tongue; but patient and 
submissive as Avallo had always been, Anka had 
found her timidity unconquerable whenever she had 
wished to speak. She felt sure he was not a strict 
Catholic, and she was equally sure, from the position 
which he held, that he was not of the Reformed faith. 
She did not know that in an exclusively Catholic 
country the male part of the population was almost 
entirely infidel ; the women and the priests maintain- 
ing the ponderous machinery. AvaUo's mind was too 
liberal and enlightened to be under the influence of 
gross superstition, and all that was good and noble in 
him recoiled from a system that sanctioned and de- 
lighted in an autO'da-fe. He had made up his mind 
that religion was a gigantic sham, used by all parties 
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to cover tbeir real motiyes ; and he wondered greatly 
at the folly of heretics, who could be so besotted and 
blind as to choose death, rather than exchange one form 
of idolatry for another. Such had been his honest con- 
victions, until he was suddenly taken out of the busy 
outer world, and shut in with conscience and memory. 
He had now time to begin a new study — ^the study 
of himself; and here he made strange discoveries, 
which led him to ask himself, sometimes, if it were 
possible that any truth could lie under all those cere- 
monies and impositions he so despised? As his 
chances of recovery became greater, he grew easier ; 
but now he was again face to face with death, and the 
certainty of a state of consciousness hereafter was im- 
pressed upon him. 

Carlos Alba was brave enough in the battle-field, and 
the boldest in scoffing at all that was sacred ; but to see 
death coming slowly in that silent chamber, away from 
the din and rush of conflict, was another thing ; and 
when he thought that his friend could not have many 
more hours to live, he offered to go and find a priest 
Avallo, however, declined his offer. It was too late 
for him to sifb out the truth ; and to receive extreme 
unction could not, he felt assured, alter his position in 
the mysterious and awful beyond, 

Anka smoothed his pillow, with a face nearly as 
pale and as troubled as his own. ^ Do you grieve for 
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me, Sister Anka ? ' whispered he. * If human pity 
and tenderness had power to heal, I should have had 
sound limbs a week ago. If there is another life after 
this—' 

* Why do you say iff I know there is,' replied 
Anka, in a tone of quiet assurance. 

* How do you know ?' he asked. 

* Because the word of God says there is ; and be- 
cause my own soul tells me so every day.' 

^ How does it tell you that which thousands of man- 
kind deny ? ' 

'You do not deny it, do you. Count?' she asked 
earnestly. * You don't deny the thing that is hidden 
from you, at this moment, by a veil more fragile than 
a spider's web? Has no voice within told you, in 
language that lips cannot utter, that this is but the 
beginning of life ? ' 

Avallo looked at her in surprise : she had put his 
own thoughts into words. How Anka deplored her 
own cowardice in letting so many opportunities slip I 
While she had been praying for him, he had been un- 
certain whether there was any God, or any world to 
come. He was too weak to talk much ; but, afber a 
long silence, he remarked, * I know you believe that 
your faith is purer than the Catholic. What is your 

guide ?' 

* The simple word of Gbd.' 



^ 
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' Ah, but so the Catholics say, and yet the enmity 
between you is deadly.' 

* It is true they profess to be directed by this word ; 
but they will not let the people read it for themselves, 
lest they should discover how shamelessly its truth and 
purity are perverted. They have added to and changed 
it so much, and overlaid its simplicity with * such a 
mountain of traditions and human inventions, that 
Jesus Christ would not recognise this as the religion 
He founded.' 

* And what does that word teach you f ' he asked. 

* That love to God and love to man, whether friend 
or foe, is the beginning and end of all religion.' 

* To love my fellow-creatures were not so hard a 
task; but who is God, that I should love Him?' 

* He is our .Father, revealed xmto us by His Son 
Jesus Christ,' replied Anka. The Count lay pondering 
over her answer, until he fell asleep; and when at last 
he awoke, he was so refreshed that both doctor and 
nurse felt there was room again for hope. Carlos, 
unused to so much quiet, had scarcely been able to 
control his restlessness during this long sleep, and now 
he was full of delight, and his spirits rose as high as 
ever. 

* I thought it was all over with you last night, old 
comrade,' said he, preparing to go ; * but you'll come 
round all right now. I'm glad you did not want to 
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see a priest, with bis crosses and wafers and trumpery. 
He would have mumbled you into purgatory, as sure as 
fate. I hope, good Sister, if I have the ill luck to be 
wounded, you will consider me a deserving object of 
charity.' 

' I should not expect such submission as your friend 
here has shovm,' replied Anka. 

' Oh, I am the meekest of mortals when I am 
sick.' 

* Yes, while the danger lasts,' said Avallo feebly. 

* Well, I dare wager anything that while that ugly, 
deaf old crone had the handling and cherishing of you, 
your temper was not the serenest, nor your words 
distilled honey. I had just sUch a nurse last time. 
Wait until I have beauty and benevolence in attend- 
ance, and see if Carlos Alba does not show himself a 
very pattern of resignation.' Anka hoped she should 
never have to make the experiment,^ and saw him de- 
part without any regret. 



All the world looked new and fair to Count Avallo, 
when, after long weeks of suffering and waiting, he was 
able to crawl out into the palace court-yard. The sun 
had never shone so brightly, the clouds had never 
worn such lovely tints, as they did that morning. 

< I am like one raised fVom the dead,' said he to his 
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nursd, when she came to Igok afler him. * I did not 
think that common things could look so beautifuL The 
world must have dressed herself anew since I was 
buried.' 

' Tis not the world that has changed, Count/ said 
Anka^ *'tis the force of contrast: after darkness and 
despair, the light is doubly sweet. Nature only wears 
'the colour of your own mind ; she is always fair. It 
is we that are so dull, and call things ''common/* 
Nothing is mean or common that the hand of God has 
made.' 

'You think, then, that He made and directs such 
light and unimportant things as yonder fleecy clouds, 
skimming across the sea of blue over our heads?' 

' Assuredly, just as much as He controls the small 
events of our own lives. Is not that a better and 
happier thought than yours of chance — at least more 
reasonable ? ' 

' I admit there is little reason in my belief, or dis- 
belief, as you would call it. I feel within and around 
me a mysterious unseen power : that within, I call my 
immortal self ; and that which surrounds me, I call the 
Great Spirit. You give it a distinct character and 
person and name, and call it your " Father." Where 
I doubt and dread, you love and trust. I do not 
wonder at your calling your thought^s "happy;" but 
it is truth I seek now, more than happiness.' 
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' ' If you find the first, the last will not need search- 
ing for,' replied Anka. 

' Speaking of small events, I suppose you would 
say, good Sister, that the course of a siogle shot in 
the melee and tumult of a battle is guided by the same 
ever-present and all-seeing influence?' 

* And why not, Count ? You will not deny that it 
is by His power the sun rises and sets, and never 
wanders out of his appointed path : yet some day the 
sun's light will fade and he will die ; but we shall 
never die. Do you think that man is of less importance 
in the eyes of his Maker than soulless things ? Can 
anything be overlooked by Him that concerns one of 
His immortals?' 

^Do all Belgian women carry so much knowledge 
under their caps?' asked Avallo, smiling. 

'The Bible makes every one wise that takes a de- 
light in its study ; for no other book can tell us what 
we are, or whither we are going. The course of a 
single shot is not always such a small event either — it 
may affect the destiny of a human being; for the Lord 
has a reason and purpose for everything that He does, 
though the wherefore'\!& often hidden from us.' 

Avallo turned to her with moistened eyes. * Though 
you are too modest to say so, I think you have not 
found it very difficult to guess why my strength and 
pride were laid so low, and why I was made to know 
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myself. I am ready to acknowledge the beneficence of 
any supernatural agent that led your wandering steps 
to this place.' 

.a. ...a.* 

The days of convalescence "vy ere ended ; the Count 
had dispensed with help for several days ; and though 
much altered and emaciated, his step was firm, and his 
hand steady enough to defend himself, at least. The 
other soldiers were only waiting for him that they 
might rejoin their company, and Anka's work seemed 
done in the palace ; but Avallo prayed her to remain 
until he was ready to depart. The day before he left 
he purchased a horse, and, cased in his armour, he 
entered the room wh^re Anka sat, making a scarf that 
was to replace his own. She looked up: *Are you 
going to-day?' 

* No,' said Avallo, pacing slowly up and down the 
room. ' I am only trying the weight of this steel ; I 
did not think it was so heavy.' Anka eyed him doubt- 
fully, as he tried to make himself believe that, with a 
little exercise, he should not feel so uneasy under its 
pressure ; but he became paler every minute. He 
stopped at last in his weary walk, and read the mean- 
ing of her anxious look. * You think I am hardly fit 
to be trusted out of your sight yet,' he said, seating 
himself beside her. * I shan't do much execution this 
week on your friends ; and I "conf ess to you that I am 
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heartily sick of this inglorious warfare, and of Philip's 
deceitful policy. How can I triumph in victories that 
disgrace us in the eyes of other nations? I cannot 
now turn my back upon Aremberg ; but should I sur- 
vivB the approaching action, I shall seek leave to retire 
from the army until Philip finds a more honourable 
field, in which his soldiers Can distinguish themselves/ 

Anka*8 busy fingers continued their task, and Avallo 
watched them, feeling moody and depressed. Suddenly 
he asked, * Where are you going to-morrow, Sister, 
when you leave the palace ? ' 

'I have hardly determined,' she replied. *I had 
resolved to return to Germany; but there is work 
enough here at present.' 

*But does not your Order direct where you shall 

go?' 

' I do not belong to any Order,' said Anka ; 'I am 
perfectly free to travel whither Providence directs.' 

*But you are under vows, like other Sisters of 
Charity, are you not ?' he demanded. 

* No ; I am only bound in my heart to the service 
of Jesus Christ.' 

' And you are free, free as other maidens are?' 

^ Yes,' said Anka, speaking with evident reluctance ; 
* free from religious vows.' 

Avallo again paced the room, this time with quicker 
steps. Now had Come the hour that Cuthbert had 
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foreseen and dreaded. Presently the Count came and 
stood before Anka, his cheeks flushed, and his great 
dark eyes gleaming. 

* Anka, I am a soldier, and nsed to speak my mind 
plainly; forgive my bluntness, and only remember 
that my tongue utters truly the thoughts of my heart. 
When this fort is taken, go with me into Spain ; my- 
self and half of everything that I possess is yours. I 
shall think my wealth is of value, at last, if you will 
share it with me.' 

Anka was startled and distressed : ' Do not speak of 
it, I may not hear you.' 

* If you are not foresworn, there can be no harm in 
listening to the honourable words of a man whose life 
you have saved, and into whose soul you have brought 
the first ray of light.' 

*I am well repaid. Count Avallo, without such a 
costly evidence of your gratitude as you have frankly 
offered me,' replied she, rather coldly. 

* Gratitude I did you think that it was gratitude 
that made me wish to enthrone you as mistress of 
my Castilian domains? Nay, gratitude wotQd lead 
me to die for you at any moment ; but not for such 
a sentiment alone would I kneel at any woman's feet.' 

*I am sorry if I have wronged you, even in thought ; 
but still. Count, I must not hear you ; it is treason to 
another. I thank you, but it may not be.' 
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* Then you are pledged ?' 

' Not in word, but in Iieart,^ said Anka, rising. 

' And yet you say that you are homeless and friend- 
less : you cannot be bound. Go with me, and t^ach 
me what you will, and your God shall be mine. 
Would you have me lose my way in a labyrinth of 
doubts r 

* I cannot go with you : I have nothing to give ; I 
emptied my heart long ago. Count Avallo is too 
noble to ask me to break even unspoken vows.* 

The next morning Anka brought the scarf, and 
fastened it across the Gounfs shoulders. He was 
grave, but gentle in manner, and his voice failed as 
he thanked her, and said reverently, *May the God 
of love bless you I' As he was preparing to mount, 
she detained him a moment, and asked him to accept 
her New Testament. 

*• It will be a somewhat dangerous companion in ojir 
camp,* said he ; i but still I will defend it, as I would 
gladly have done yourself, with my life.' 

* He waved an adieu, and rode off ; Anka watching 
his dark plume dancing in the breeze, till it dis- 
appeared. Before, however, the gallant Count could 
rejoin his comrades, the battle had been fought and 
lost, and Aremberg was slain.' 
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LOVE AND HATKED — ^THE FRUITS OF LIGHT AND 

DARKNESS. 

[F Cuthbert expected to find peace and satis- 
faction in his native city, a very short 
sojourn there was sufficient to show him 
the fallacy of his hopes. The Inquisition, spread like 
a network over the whole land, was doing its work, 
not now silently and secretly, but with such reckless 
ferocity and open violence, that the Catholics even 
were horrified, and protested against the scenes that 
were every day being enacted. The Council at Bruges 
had petitioned the Regent, Margaret of Parma, to 
restrain the brutal proceedings of one Peter Titelmann, 
an Inquisitor, who, without law, was daily dragging 
people from their houses, and sentencing them to 
punishment and death, as it suited his own pleasure. 
The number of his victims was countless, for he con- 
tinued in his office for many years. According to his 
own confession, he 'seldom waited for deeds^ but 

burned men for idle words, or suspected thoughts;' 

133 
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' and he exercbed his power,* says a well-kDown 
historian,^. * with a swiftness, precision, and even with 
a jocularity wbich hardly seems human.' 

The Protestants enjoyed a temporary triumph, 
daring the latter part of Margaret's regency, when 
by thousands they flocked out pi the cities, armed, to 
listen to the gospel from the lips of Ambrose Wille, 
Peregine de la Grange, and other' noted preachers. 
One of them, Christopher Fabricius, formerly a 
Carmelite monk at Bruges, while engaged in the 
dangerous *work of teaching the gospel at Antwerp, 
was basely betrayed by a pretended convert into the 
hands of the Inquisitors. After being tortured, he 
was barbarously murdered at the stake, and his body, 
partially consumed by fire, was afterwards cast into 
the Scheldt. Both WUle and La Grange subsequently 
suffered martyrdom. But with the departure of Mar- 
garet began a new reign of terror. The Duke of Alva 
brought with him a well -chosen army, and an in- 
vestiture of unlimited power, which he was prepared 
to wield with uncompromising severity over those who 
had dared to resist Philip's hateful edicts. 

The Duke was received with a universal shudder; 
commerce stood still, all foreign merchants fled from 
' a country that had become a charnel-house,' and the 
principal cities became silent and half-depopulated. 

' ]yioiIey*s Rise of the Dutch Hepublic, 
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The * Council of Blood' waa reinforced by men who were 
only too willing to carry out all Alva's measures. One 
of their number has obtained an infamous immortaUty ; 
and for the work that was to be done, a better man 
could not have been found than Juan de Vargas. His 
delight and pastime were to destroy human life, and he 
fulfilled his patron's orders, according to our historian, 
'with a merriment which would have shamed a demon.' 
- Such was the state of affairs when Cuthbert returned 
home, and, without opposition, was reinstated in his 

T 

former office. But that office had somewhat changed 
its character : the priest had not only to tend the flock, 
but was expected to seek diligently after the strayed 
sheep, not to win and woo them back to the fold, but to 
bring-them to the slaughter. He must provide food for 
the flames, subjects for the hangman and executioner, 
and a goodly list of names of those men and women, 
whose blameless lives proclaimed their heresy, for 
the insatiable Inquisitors, or himself soon fall under 
suspicion. We have elsewhere spoken of Cuthbert's 
character, and it may be easily conjectured how dis- 
tasteful, how abhorrent such duties would be to him. 
He was too undecided to join the persecuted, and too 
fearful of consequences to denounce the cruelties 
practised. But his want of zeal in the work was soon 
evident to his party : they distrusted him, and watched 
him incessantly. 
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Meanwhile, his own misery was so great that he 
envied the victims against whom he appeared. He 
would spend whole nights in the church, kneeling on 
the floor, before the picture of his favourite saint, 
repeating prayers (we can hardly say that hie prayed)^ 
or he would lie prostrate on the ground in an agony 
of despair. He was never absent from mass, but aU 
that had once been a source of delight now only 
augmented his wretchedness, for his senses were more 
acute to sorrow than they had ever been to joy ; and 
the sublime music, bursting forth in the exultation of 
the Magnificat, or wailing out ^a Miserere, had Iqst its 
power to enrapture or to soothe. His self-imposed 
penances were coimtless, and he fasted so long that 
several times he was found senseless in his room. 
This state of mental disquiet and bodily weakness 
made him so nervous and superstitious, that he was 
often strangely deceived by his imagination. He 
fancied that an old man, whom he had accused of 
reading the Scriptures, and who was strangled for this 
crime, frequently appeared to him, repeating the words 
he had so reproachfully addressed to Guthbert on his 
way to death : * He that loveth his brother abideth in 
the light, but he that hateth his brother is in darkness 1 
May God forgive you, and teach you that mercy is 

« 

more accepted to Him than whole burnt sacrifices.* 
One evening, while kneeling in the church, he 
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heard a voice that seemed a loDg way off, distinctly 
saying, * I have found the way of life ; it is a thorny 
wdy, but rest lieth at the end.' The voice was like 
Anka's own, — sad, but not complaining; and there, 
standing beneath the arched doorway, was the maiden 
herself, with the same sweet, patient face that had 
bent over the soldier-priest. Cuthbert started for- 
ward to embrace her, but when he had reached the 
door, she had utterly vanished. *A "thorny way," 
my gentle friend,' said he, returning from the pursuit 
of a shadow ; *• it can hardly be such a vid dolorosa as 
mine, and no assurance of rest lureth me onward.' 

At last Cuthbert applied to the bishop for advice 
and direction. His lordship confessed and absolved 
him ; but still the penitent was driven to own that even 
this sacrament did not remove the burden from his 
heart. * My son,' said the bishop, * you are cherishing 
some secret sin ; perhaps you have been lax in your 
efforts to second the pious work of suppressing this 
damnable heresy that is making the wicked one to 
triumph. You must not permit any weak sentiments 
of pity to betray you into disobedience of the Church's 
commands; it is a mere temptation of Satan, to 
imagine that mercy should be shown towards any 
of these blasphemers. Let those who talk of mild- 
ness look at the insolence and defiance of these 
enemies of the Lord, before Margaret retired from 
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the Regency. There is no remedy for this evil but 
the extermination of every heretic in the country; 
and every faithful son of the Church must assist to 
the utmost of his power. Look at France, torn and 
divided because of the Huguenot rebels. In the 
kingdom where our most religious king reigns they 
could not exist. Thank Heaven, there is one small 
corner of this ¥dde world that is truly Catholic, upon 
which the Mother of God and her blessed Son can look 
down with delight. And think how our saintly King 
Philip must deplore the darkness and infatuation of 
his subjects here, how it grieves his royal heart to see 
the people he loves so dearly, give themselves over by 
thousands to the devil ! You cannot but see how the 
land is cursed; and if Catholics did not vigorously 
cleanse these cities by fire and sword, the floods of 
ocean would rise and wash out this stain by sweeping 
every soul of us away. My son, it is not so much 
examples of personal sanctity that the Church requires 
at this important era, but men of fiery zeal ; men who 
have renounced every human interest, who, consumed 
by holy indignation at the outrage offered to oust 
blessed faith, can find no rest while a single heretic 
lives to taint the air.' 

After this ghostly advice, Cuthbert renewed, and if 
possible increased, his austerities, but his repugnance 
to the work of persecution in no way abated. At 
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times he 'would look upon this as a sin, and pray to be 
delivered from its bondage, devoutly wishing that he 
had chosen the secluded life of a monk, shut away 
from the world, its passions, and its painful duties. 
The watchful eyes of his brethren failed to discover 
any actual cause of complaint against Cuthbert ; but 
they, like their bishop, measured the priest's loyalty by 
his activity in avenging^ the Church, rather than by his 
devotion and piety. 

In Bruges, the war against heresy was conducted 
ivith moderation compared with that which was going 
on in other cities; and to strengthen their weak 
brother, and to confirm his faith, at a meeting of 
ecclesiastics, presided over by the bishop, from which 
Cuthbert was absent, it was resolved to send him to 
Brussels, on a special and secret commission, which 
commission was to contain directions for his own 
detention there, that he might be forced into the 
service he was so reluctant to render. 

Cuthbert, disappointed, restless, and sick at heart, 
gladly hailed any change, and immediately began his 
journey. It was made on foot, with many pauses and 
many prayers at all the shrines he came to. Most of 
these sacred spots had been mutilated, more than a 
year before, by the industrious iconoclasts, and many 
of the churches were stripped and despoiled of every- 
thing that the irritated multitude could seize upon ; 
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fortunately the ecclesiastical buildings in Brussels 
were saved from sacrilege by the firmness of some 
of the Flemish nobles. 

Cuthbert had been into many of the principal con- 
tinental cities, but the first sight of the grand square 
of .Brussels impressed him, as it did nearly every 
stranger, by the splendour and variety of its archi- 
tecture. It had been the scene of gay pageants and 
cruel martyrdoms; and in this square, within a few 
brief months, a tragedy was to be enacted that should 
make it a memorable and interesting spot to all the 
world. The unfortunate Counts Horn and Egmont, 
deluded and betrayed, and arrested by order of the 
king they had only too faithfully served and implicitly 
trusted, were at this time closely imprisoned in the 
castle of Ghent, awaiting, with mingled hope and 
despair, the result of their mock trials. 

Our priest's stay at Brussels was short ; but while 
it lasted, he had to take part in, and be cognisant of, 
such insane and remorseless acts of cruelty, that he 
sometimes thought he must have already reached the 
infernal regions. At another time he believed him- 
self possessed by an evil spirit, that .compelled him 
to these loathsome offices; he felt that his liands 
were stained with blood; he almost feared to be 
alone; and his sleep was disturbed by awful dreams 
of coming vengeance upon himself. He next under- 
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took tlie safe delivery of certain despatches to the 
authorities at Antwerp; but he did not find that 
change of place lessened his pain in any degree, and 
he carried to Antwerp the same heavy burden. That 
city then presented a busy scene : two thousand work- 
men were engaged in building the famous fortress. 
The cost was enormous, and the money was forced 
from the people, who were thus made a party to their 
own subjection. The Duke of Alva had fixed his 
headquarters here, for a time, both for military opera- 
tions and for inquisitorial proceedings ; and here Juan 
de Vargas was disposing of the doomed Netherlanders, 
not by ones and twos, or by dozeos, but by hundreds 
together. There was not a fireside that was not made 
desolate by one or more vacancies. The scenes de- 
picted by the pens of the historians of this time are too 
sad for contemplation, almost too horrible for us to 
credit. It seemed, literally, as if Satan and his crew 
had been let loose in Holland, and that justice and 
mercy had been banished. 

The letter from the committee at Bruges had been 
forwarded to Antwerp, and Cuthbert was directly con- 
scious of being under strict surveillance; and thus 
bewildered, hopeless, and vacillating, the poor priest 
dragged on his existence,- still unremitting in his 
prayers and acts of self-deniaL As a trial of his 
sincerity, De Yargas had caused him to be elected as 
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assistant-secretary, and a member of the 'Council of 
Blood,' at whose deliberations he was frequently 
obliged to be present On one of these occasions 
there was a warm debate about a certain burgher's 
widow, an irreproachable Catholic, and supposed to be 
possessed of considerable wealth. She w^ now dying, 
and Alva had signified to his obedient council that 
by some means they must secure him this wealth ; fgr 
he had engaged to send more money to Philip than 
he could ever obtain from the impoverished Nether- 
landers, even with the heavy taxes he had levied. 
The Coimcil did not find many difiSculties in obtaining 
anything they desired, in the way of property, never 
acknowledging such a thing as justice, or the rights of 
their fellow-men. 

The, widow's heir was her only son, a youth of about 
eighteen years of age ; and while the convenient dis- 
posal of this young man was being arranged, the case 
was rendered more easy and simple by one of the 
members, who had been searching through a private 
note-book, informing De Vargas that the heir had once 
been suspected of Lutheran tendencies, and would 
^ave been arrested at the time, but that he had been 
spared by his mother paying an enormous fine. The 
informing member did not state that it was himself 
who had taken the. bribe ; he merely intimated that 
the matter had come to his knowledge in a casual way. 
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when he had made a note of it, that he might keep his 
eye upon the youth ; and now the time had come 
when it would be proper to inflict the punishment so 
long delayed. But De Vargas was not content with 
taking the life and property of the young citizen ; with 
his accustomed refinement, he proposed that the dying 
mother should be made to accuse her son, by working 
upon her weakness and superstition. 

*Not,' said De Vargas, with an imperial air, *not 
that we require any further proof of this youth's guilt ; 
but a Catholic who could harbour a heretic under her 
roof all these years, whatever his relationship, should 
be made to hear what the Church thinks of such a 
crime. Our worthy Father here,' waving his hand 
towards Cuthbert, *will be our envoy to this mfs- 
guided woman, in company with our own priest. It 
will not be necessary to instruct so zealous a Church- 
man in his duties.' The sneer that accompanied the 
command irritated even Cuthbert's crushed spirit. 
The errand was detestable, and the companion chosen 
for him was. equally so ; for De Vargas' priest. Father 
Cabrera, was a smooth-tongued, deceitful man, as 
cunning and insinuating as a serpent : he feigned great 
attachment to Cuthbert, and a profound admiration for 
his sanctity, but in reality he was commissioned to 
watch his every word and action. 

Without any ceremony the two priests entered the 
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widow's mansion, and the name of their authority pro- 
cured them an immediate audience with its mistress. 
She was lying in a 'chamber that looked out upon the 
superb front of the Church of Our Lady ; through the 
open casement came in the sound of its deep bell, 
that of late had seldom ceased its -melancholy tolling. 
One of her hands lay on her breast, grasping a silver 
crucifix, which she now and then feebly raised and 
carried to her lips. By. her side sat her son, Ernest 
Feldmann, a fine, athletic youth, with a fearless, honest 
face, — a son that any mother might have proudly 
owned ; and very fondly was Widow Feldmann gazing 
at him, as he held her other hand in his. 

At the sight of the priests, Ernest rose ; but before 
he could ask the reason for their untimely intrusion, 
Cuthbert courteously told him that the Council had 
desired them to wait upon the widow, and, willing to 
spare the son's feelings, he begged him to withdraw. 
But this Ernest refused to do ; his mother was dying, 
he said, and nothing should induce him to leave her 
alone with strangers; she had already received ex- 
treme unction, and could need no further ofl&ces from 
the Church. *It matters very little, young man,' 
said Qabrera, who really preferred his being present. 
Cuthbert began his task, under the vigilant eye of his 
companion, who prompted him now and then in a 
hiunble tone. The poor woman, when her failing 
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senses understood what was required of her, writhed 
on her bed in anguish, and prayed for death to come 
instantly. 'Woman,' said Cabrera, 'would you die 
with such a load upon your soul? How dare you 
hold this,^ touching the crucifix, 'while you are dis- 
honouring the name of Christian? You thought by 
bribery to conceal your wickedness; but justice has 
brought it to light. It only remains for you to confess 
fully all that you know of the heresy of your son, 
whom years ago you ought to have cast out of your 
home and your bosom, as a thing xmfit to live, much 
less to love.' 

She turned towards Ernest, who was standing fiercely 
frowning upon the intruders ; but when he met his 
mother's despairing look, his own face. resumed its 
usual expression. He had in vain tried to convert 
her to Lutheranism ; almost to the last he had indulged 
a hope of her changing : it was too late now to look 
for this ; but at least she should die in peace. He read 
in her eyes the struggle that was going on in her heart, 
between the fear of being sent into another world 
with a curse resting upon her, and the love that was 
ready to brave everything that threatened the safety 
of her only child. 

'Oh, Ernest, my boy I' she gasped, clinging to his 
arm, as he endeavoured to calm her mind. Cabrera 
feared that love was going to have the victory, and 
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cried, * Do you mean to go down into perdition ? Sucli 
a sin as yours is enough to sink the -greatest saint that 
6ver crossed himself. Confess what you know, or not 
a single mass shall be said for your soul.' 

Ernest's eyes flashed, and again he looked as if he 
had a mind to turn Cabrera forcibly out of the room. 

* What must I say, my son?' moaned the widow. * It 
will be death to you.' . 

* Never mind me, mother, my death is certain, any 
way ; I am too rich to be allowed to live. If it will 
give you any peace, mother, tell all that you know.' 
* Ask what you like, and be gone,' he said to Cuthbert. 
Feeling like something worse than an executioner, 
Cuthbert asked several general questions, Cabrera 
suggesting others and taking notes of all that passed. 
The whole truth was at length extorted from the poor 
creature, amidst groans and sighs, piteous to hear. 

* Surely we have sufficient evidence,' whispered 
Cuthbert to Cabrera. The words reached her ears, 
and instantly she was seized with remorse ; she forgot 
her own danger ; and all the stories she had heard of 
the dreadful Inquisition, all the sights she had herself 
witnessed in connection with the persecution, rose up 
before her dying eyes. She saw her son on the rack, 
and then led to the stake, because his mother had be- 
trayed him. ' I have slain my own child 1' she shrieked 
out, * my boy that loved me so ! The best son a mother 
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ever had, and now I have killed him I' Then clutching 
Cuthbert's robe, in an imploring voice she continued, 
^ Oh, you would not inform against him : what is told 
in confession it is not lawful to repeat.' 

Hie priest could not trust himself to speak ; he dis- 
engaged himself, uttered the absolution, and beckoned 
Cabrera from the room. The latter advised that Cuth- 
bert should guard the d9or, to prevent Ernest's escape, 
while he should go for further assistance. 

Within the room, Ernest was doing his best to 
soothe and comfort his mother, but to no avail ; she 
almost shrank from his embraces as she kept repeating, 
* I have killed my own child 1 ' her voice becoming 
weaker every moment. 

* Mother, do not think that you have injured me. I 
was doomed before you spoke a single word.* She 
gazed at him, unconvinced. *Why don't you curse 
me, Ernest ? - Your forgiveness breaks my heart. 
Better have gone to eternal torment with a sin unre- 
pented of, than go thither with the blood of my own 
offspring upon my head. The mother that bore you 
has sold you into the hands of murderers I ' The last 
sentence rung through the room and was heard by the 
priest. Then there was utter silence ; and when he 
softly opened the door, some minutes afterwards, the 
mother lay still and lifeless on the pillow, her cold 
hand still retaining the crucifix, the son kneeling be- 
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tdde her, forgetful of bis own danger, and abandoned 
to grief. 

Ernest Feldmann's sentence was the same as thou- 
sands of others; and, before the close of the week, he 
had shown the strength of his love to the Reformed 
faith by the cheerfulness and heroism with which be 
met his fate. 

For Cuthbert a trial was approaching, that eclipsed 
all those he had previously undergone. 
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THE RELIGION OF ROME ; ITS HEAVENLY SYMBOLS, 
AND ITS DIABOLICAL PRACTICES. 

NKA'S intention to return to Germany had 
been frustrated again and again ; and as the 
law against leaving the Netherlands was 
now in full force, it seemed impossible for a woman, 
alone and unassisted, to make her escape. Alva's 
appearance had been the signal for multitudes to 
forsake their homes, and emigrate to other lands, to 
save both life and property; the bulk of emigrants 
following their beloved leader, William the Silent, of 
Orange, across the borders into the neighbouring 
states of Germany. Anka had no property to lose, 
and her life she carried in her hands. She would 
have been well content to remain in Holland, but 
for the heartrending sorrows that were crushing 
the very life and reason out of the despairing people. 
Amongst them Anka moved, a ministering angel, with 

a heart always 

* At leisure from itself, 
To soothe and sympathize.* 
149 
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She wandered on from one place to another, with no 
purpose in view but to comfort the afflicted in mind 
and body, whether Catholic or Protestant. Hitherto 
she had been unmolested; her dress and professed 
calling seemed to place her above or beyond suspi- 
cion. She never concealed her religion ; but those of 
her own way of thinking were of course silent, and no 
Catholic whom she had nursed had been base enough 
to accuse her. 

At length she found herself in Antwerp, engaged as 
temporary nurse at the city hospital. Her position 
here was not a pleasant one, for the Sisters of Charity, 
who overlooked the establishment and assisted in the 
work of mercy, were very inquisitive about Anka's 
former life ; and when she firmly resisted all their 
insinuating efforts to obtain her confidence, they 
treated her coldly and distantly, and she became 
an exciting theme for gossip and speculation amongst 
the small-minded Sisters. 

Anka felt tolerably certain that trouble was near ; 
but feeling herself in the path of duty, with no other 
door open just now for her to enter, she kept a quiet 
mind, and waited composedly for the gathering clouds 
to break. 

There was a little girl in her ward who had lain 
there for several months ; her case was hopeless, her 
friends were all dead or in exile, and she was left 
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there to linger out her weary little span of life. When 
Anka first entered the ward, the forlorn child looked 
eagerly into the face of her new nurse, and the 
craving for motherly love depicted in that wistful 
glance touched Anka's heart. She came to the little 
bed, and taking the child^s hand, said softly, 'Poor 
lamb ! your sorrows have come very early.' 

*I shall never* get better,' said the little one. *The 
Sisters say I am going to live with our dear Lady 
somewhere in the sky — I don't understand where, and 
I feel afraid. I would rather get well, and go home 
to my mother.' A few tears rolled down on to the 
pillow; but she was a patient child, and seldom 
uttered complaints. 

* It is a happy place where Jesus lives. He takes 
the children in His arms, and carries those that are 
weak and tired.' 

* Will He carry me ?' asked the sutterer. * I am so 
weak I can't walk a step,' 

* Shall I carry you up and down this room in my 
arms ?' said Anka. The child gladly assented. She 
was a light burden, and was soon willing to lie down 
again ; but from that hour she loved her nurse, and 
would forget her pain and dread of death, when Anka 
walked with her up and down the long ward, and told 
her of the dear Saviour, with whom she would shortly 
go and dwell. 
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* Why don't you tell me about the blessed Mother ?' 
asked the child one day. 

' Because I want you to think most about the Lord 
Jesus. The Virgin Mother is very good ; but it was 
Jesus that died for us on the cross, and He will take 
us to heaven when we die.' Many other inquiries she 
made, for she seemed to feel that her nurse was diffe- 
rent in some way from the Sisters ; but Anka's replies 
always satisfied her. 

Early one morning the child appeared to be worse 
than usual. All Anka's remedies failed to relieve her 
pain, or even to divert her mind, when she thought 
she would try the effect of singing ; and in a' soft clear 
voice she immediately began one of Clement Marot's 
inspiring hymns, that were so popular then- amongst 
the Protestants. Her experiment succeeded better 
than she had expected, for the little one ceased to 
moan, and lay looking at the beautiful face of the 
singer, until she slumbered and fdrgot her griefs awhile. 

But Anka had had another listener, who was not so 
well pleased with her performance. On rising to cover 
the sleeper more warmly, she saw one of the Sisters 
standing in the room, with an unmistakeable expression 
of coming evil on her countenance. It was earlier than 
her usual hour for visitation, and most possibly the 
Sister felt rewarded for her diligence by the results 
"Vat followed. 
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When the little sleeper awoke, her nurse was gone. 
She missed her sadlj : the room was as desolate, and 
she nearly as forlorn, as before — not quite so forlorn, 
though, for her simple heart was no longer afraid of 
that ' somewhere in the sky ;' <ind not long afterwards 
she was released from her sufferings, and carried home 
to rest. 

We must return to Cuthbert. On the day follow- 
ing his visit to the Feldmanns, he went to the cathedral, 
into which neither duty nor curiosity had before led 
him. This cathedral of Our Lady in Antwerp con- 
tained more riches and magnificence than any other 
church in the country, before the iconoclasts had 
begun their work. 

One summer evening, the sunset flowed through 
the painted jewel-like- windows upon lovely groups of 
statuary, priceless pictures, ancient tombs, exquisite 
carvings and decorations and ornaments, in every 
form of beauty that art or devotion could imagine; 
but the next morning's sunlight glared in, unsubdued 
by the rainbow tints that had softened into semi- 
twilight its brightest beams, for the windows were 
shattered,, and revealed a perfect wreck within. Every 
statue was cast from its niche, and every picture from 
the walls ; every ornament and tomb, within reach of 
the destroyers' hands, was broken into a thousand 
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pieces. The collection and offerings of centuries, in 
those few hours, became a heap of shreds and shape- 
less fragments. In the eyes of the infuriated multitude 
these things were no longer sacred, — they were the 
symbols of a religion that had made the soil of Holland 
red with the blood of her best and bravest sons and 
daughters ; and all this wealth and beauty that dazzled 
the eye, and the divine music that had floated on the 
scented air, laden with the odours of eastern spices, 
was an insult to the God of heaven, mingled as it 
was with the sighs and tears and unregarded cries of 
innocent victims. 

A year had passed since this* midsummer night's 
transaction, and some small attempts had been made 
to lessen the appearance of bareness and poverty within 
the grand cathedral. But another race of painters 
and sculptors and cunning workmen had to be bom, 
and the wealth almost of a kingdom to be expended, 
before it could again be arrayed as it had been. All 
that the priests could secure of the confiscated goods 
of the condemned, and . that they could save from the 
grasp of Philip's greedy minions, they bestowed upon 
their dismantled churches; and the household treasures 
of many a sturdy Reformer were converted into objects 
of worship, and used for purposes that would have 
excited his highest indignation. 

Cuthbert had heard Cabrera speak of the utter 
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destruction of all this hoarded wealth, and he wondered 
whether one of ^ans* most famous pieces of sculpture 
had shared the common fate. It had been sold to an 
Antwerp merchant, and presented by him to this 
church, before the sculptor's conversion and imprison- 
ment. It was a group, in white marble, of the Saviour, 
crucified between two thieves, and had been placed 
above the- high altar. If Hans could have risen from 
his grave, he would have bfeen-well satisfied with 
the treatment his own work had received. The 
figure of the Saviour had been wrenched from its 
place, and dashed to pieces ; while the thieves, in 
bitter derision and irony, still hung above the altar, 
as if the devastators had said to the priests, ' These be 
your gods ; you have long since rejected the Merciful 
One; you shall not mock with pretended adoration 
even this lifeless image of the Saviour, whose example 
of love and pity you refuse to follow.' 

When Cuthbert saw the vacant place between the 
malefactors, he thought of his last interview with the 
sculptor — ^how with his own hand he had so quickly 
defaced the beautiful bas-relief which he had fashioned 
on the rugged stones of his cell, as if by a miracle ; 
and he remembered, too, his parting words, * I, who 
worship the Invisible alone, will not provide graven 
images for other men to bow down to.' They might 
shiver every stone or block of marble upon which 
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Hans had wrought into a million atoms, but he did 
more for his fellow-men by his noble sacrifices than 
if he had enriched every church in Europe by his 
genius : his best monument was' found in the hearts 
of those whom he led to the fountain of love and 
light. 

In his darkest hours Hans had never felt so abjectly 
miserable as Cuthbert did, who muttered as he left the 
cathedral, ' If Hans were right, then what must / be ? 
Worse, truly, than those thieves hanging there.' 

Cabrera was waiting for him in his room, to sum- 
mon him again to the Council, and there was such 
unwonted satisfaction beaming in Cabrera's disagree- 
able countenance, that Cuthbert was sure it betokened 
coming ill to some unfortunate ; and his surmise was 
true. De Vargas was in one of his most jocular 
moods, and having discussed some preliminary busi- 
ness, he cried out : 

* Now, Hessels I Wake up, you drowsy Dutchman ! 
We are going to relieve the tedium of the council- 
room by trying a heretic ourselves. It is not much 
sport signing a heap of paper, and sending troublesome 
wretches to the gallows that one has never set eyes 
on. We will honour a criminal, to-day, by a personal 
examination. Wake up, man I Father Cabrera "says 
she is wondrous pretty.' 

* A woman, is it ? ' said Hessels, rubbing his eyes. 
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'What business has our reyerend celibate to know 
"wlietlier she is pretty or ugly ? ' 

' None at all, Master Hessels, after the manner you 
would imply,' said the priest, in a sulky voice. 

' Father Cabrera M not blind ; and all reverend con- 
fessors do not cover their eyes with such a v^il of piety 
as his brother Guthbert here does.' 

Poor guilty Guthbert felt as if De Vargas had read 
his secret. Well, whatever ill befell him, he was 
thankful to think that Anka was far away out of the 
reach of these monsters. 

* Bring in the culprit,' said De Vargas. 

' Shall we summon the Sister who informed against 
her?' asked an attendant. 

* No ; these heretics always accuse themselves.* 
There was a movement at the end of the table. 

Guthbert lifted his eyes to see this fresh victim, and 
there stood his own beloved Anka I She glanced 
roimd the table, where the judges sat, with a com- 
posed air. She did not dream of mercy — she could 
not. She had never heard of a pardon being granted 
by these Inquisitors ; they never forfeited their rights 
to the title of ^ Councillors of Blood.' But there was 
one amongst them whom she did not think to see ; her 
horror and grief were as great as his, and for a 
moment her eyes rested upon him incredulously ; but 
the constant presence of danger had taught her great 
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self-command, and before her emotion was observed 
she had regained her outward quietude. Cuthbert 
withdrew his gaze, and did not look at her again. 

The examination went on in the usual manner ; and 
of course she was found guilty on every point, though 
the chief offence was the singing of Marot's for- 
bidden hymns. De Vargas* coarse remarks and jests 
were far more painful to the prisoner than his final, 
cruel sentence, which he pronounced after one hour's 
trial — Q, very reasonable time then for considering a 
question of life or death. The president's verdict was 
always put to the vote, and the members seldom 
differed in opinion. Hessels was again snoring on the 
table, and when they shook him, he growled out, * To 
the gallows with her I ' though he had hardly listened 
to a word that had been spoken. But this was his 
customary advice, and having given it, he went to 
sleep again. 

Then came Cuthbert's turn: he did not seem to 
have been quite conscious of what was passing. 

'Come, Saint Cuthbert,* said De Vargas, *we are 
waiting for your vote.* 

Cuthbert's face turned deadly pale, and a cold sweat 
stood on his brow ; he looked at De Vargas helplessly, 
held up his trembling hands, and seemed about to say 
something, when he sunk senseless on the floor. 

* Our brother fasts too much,* reiparked Cabrera. 
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Anka Was ordered away, and Cuthbert was taken into 
an adjoining room. 

The prisons of Antwerp were overflowing, and in 
consequence of this, Anka was conducted for safety to 
a cellar beneath the council-chamber — a damp and 
comfortless hole, but not worse than the ordinary ac- 
commodation provided for criminals; and there, un- 
molested, she sang her hymns, to enliven the gloom 
and encourage her own heart. Even if overheard, 
she could but die once. 

In the middle of the night the cellar door was 
unlocked, and Cuthbert presented himself. He stood 
silent before her, ashamed and embarrassed. 

* Was it really my friend that I saw to-day amongst 
such company ? ' asked Anka at last. 

* Oh, Ankal* he cried, throwing himself at her feet, 
* do not you reproach me ; if you knew how hateful I 
had become in my own eyes, if you knew the torments 
I have endured, you would pity me — even if you 
ceased to love me.' 

* But I have not ceased to love you, Cuthbert, and 
I do not wish to reproach you ; but do not^ I beseech 
you, kneel to me. Cuthbert, you shall not weep so ; 
in any case you could not have altered my sentence.' 

*But I will prevent its ever being executed,' ex- 
claimed Cuthbert, starting to his feet. 'My resolve^ 
is taken ; but first hear how I came to thb city.' He 
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told her of his struggles, bis misery, his .fruitless 
search after peace, and his journey ings. ' I have been 
striving against the Holy Spirit all this time. To- 
night I lay down my arms, and own myself conquered. 
I was proud; I did not like your plain and simple 
way of obtaining salvation. I was afraid, too, and yet 
while shrinking from persecution, I have been endur- 
ing ^he pains of hell No, Anka, do not touch my 
hand ; it is stained with the blood of God's saints.' 

'But the blood of Jesus can wash it clean. Oh, 
Cuthbert I your words fill me with more joy — a thou- 
sand times more — ^than if you had come to say I was 
free.' 

* And free you shall yet be, my Anka.' 

* And leave you here to brave De Vargas' anger ? 
No, we will die together.' 

'I do not intend you shall go alone, if I can pre- 
vent it. But do not think I 'fear death now; and 
unless I might spend the rest of my life with you, I 
would not ask it of any one.' 

' There is one in this city that I think would help 
us,' said Anka, with some hesitation. 'The Spanish 
officer that was sick at Liege is here. Yesterday, from 
the hospital window, I saw him pass down the street.' 

* Are you sure he is to be trusted ? ' 

' Quite sure ; it was he who befriended me ^ in 
Bruges. Say that Anka Gerhardt asks his aid.' 
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Cutbbert*s prejudice against, and distrust of, all 
Spaniards made him xmwilling to apply to Count 
Avallo; but he had no better plan to suggest, and 
as soon as he left the council-house he made inquiries, 
and soon found out "where he lodged. 

Avallo was in Antwerp, and his request to withdraw 
for a time from the army had been refused by the 
Duke of Alva, in such a manner that, although his 
health was really broken from the effects of his wounds,^ 
he would not stoop to renew his request to the haughty 
general, and had sent to Philip himself for leave of 
absence, and now he was awaiting his royal master^s 
wiU. 

That morning, his confidential servant Montello was 
assisting the Count in his toilet, and freely communi- 
cating fragments of news that he had just gleaned. 
Like his. master, he was disgusted with what he saw 
and heard on every hand; and, like himself, was 
secretly inclined to the Reformed faith. 

'I have heard enough, Montello; it is the same 
sickening story of hanging and burning and drowning. 
I should fare no better myself if it was known that I 
read or even possessed this book.' The Count drew 
from his pocket Anka's New Testament. His servant 
took the hint, and withdrew, leaving Jiis master to its 
study, which had become a daily habit with him. 

Half an tour afterwards Montello came back ; he 
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shut the door carefully, and coming, close to Avallo, 
said, in a tone he tried in vain to steady, ' There is a 
priest demanding to see you.' The Testament disap- 
peared directly, but Avallo did not seem disturbed. 

' Did he state his business?' 

*• No, sir ; he wishes to see you alone, on a matter of 
urgent necessity, he said. But, sir, he is one of tlie 
members of the " Council of Blood ;" his coming bodes 
no good.* 

The Count's face slightly changed — not with the 
shadow of a fear, but with a natural feeling of repug- 
nance, as at the approach of some noxious reptile. 
' Delay will not alter his errand, Montello, so bring 
him in directly.' 

Cuthbert, the priest, who was ushered in, was in 
every way the opposite of what the Count had expected 
to see. Instead of the grossly animal or cunning 
Jesuitical type of face (varied specimens of which types 
might be seen round the Council board), his visitor's 
countenance was stamped with kindliness and refine- 
ment ; he looked more like a man of dreams than of 
actions, and a deep and settled melancholy increased 
the attractiveness of his appearance. ' Those soft eyes 
surely never glistened at the sight of woe, except with 
tears,' thought the Count. * The devil is wily, but he 
never could put on such a form of light as that.' 

Cuthbert begged permission to draw the bolt of the 
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door. * My errand is a Secret one, and would imperil 
your life were it known ; my own life is now not worth 
a beggar's wallet. I was a member of the Council; 
and worse than the torture-chamber of the Inquisition 
have been its sittings to me. Yesterday they tried, 
and condemned to death, one whom you know ; and, 
unless you can save her, Anka Gerhardt must perish 
at the stake.' 

'Anka Gerhardt!' echoed the Count, sinking back 
in his chair, and covering his face with his hands. * I 
need not ask for what crime she dies; her goodness 
and purity — the beauty of her life would be enough to 
reveal what was her fate.' 

* But she must not die. Count Avallo,' said Cuthbert 
positively. 

' No, no ! ' exclaimed Avallo; * I will save her, though 
I lose my head. I have not forgotten how she watched 
over me with a mother's care and tenderness, and dis- 
appointed death of his prey again and again. She 
gave me a better gift than my own mother : bHa only 
brought me to see the light of day, Anka brought me 
into the light of heaven. Tell me how you think I 
may best accomplish her deliverance. I am not in 
favour with the general, and you know his laws against 
leaving the country.' 

Cuthbert explained Anka's situation, and the manner 
in which he had obtained access to her ; and after pro- 
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posing and rejecting many schemes, it was arranged 
that the Count should try to procure her a passage in 
a Dutch fishing-boat ; and, if successful, they were to 
effect h^ escape from the cellar that very night. 

Cuthbert excused himself from the Council that day 
on the plea of indisposition ; but Cabrera was on the 
alert ; his fine instincts warned him of incipient heresy 
not far off, and he prowled about in the neighbour- 
hood of Cuthbert's room all day.- Providentially other 
duties called him away towards the evening, and our 
priest stole out to execute his part of the scheme. 

A little before midnight, Count Avallo, disguised as 
a watchman, was admitted into the council-house ; 
Montello, in a similar disguise, mounting guard in the 
street. Not a word had been said about Cuthbert's 
accompanying the prisoner.; he felt it was too much 
to ask of Avallo, on whom he had no claim ; and he 
thought that Anka once safely away, he could manage 
his own escape, and join her in some foreign port. 
The great difficulty now lay in persuading her to leave 
him behind; and in his own mind he decided that 
Avallo must arrange it. Without hinting at any pos- 
sible objections being made by Anka, he showed the 
way to the cellar, saying that he should stay outside 

and watch. 

> 

* We have met again, sweet Sister,' said Avallo, re- 
moving the high, broad-brimmed hat that effectually 
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shaded his face. ' When I saw you last, I said that I 
lYOuld gladly defend you with my life, and I am here 
to make good my words. This is the proof of my 
sincerity,' and he took the Testament from beneath his 
cloak, and reverently kissed it. 

' You have read that book?' asked Anka. 

* Indeed I have — at first, I confess, for your sake ; 
now for its own. But there are only a few minutes to 
spare. A Dutch fisherman, whom you may trust, has 
promised to land you safely on the English shore. I 
am sorry to send you to a strange land, alone and un- 
protected ; but I know that good angels always attend s 
your steps, and some day, perhaps, we shall find each 
other again, though I hope under happier skies.' 

* Alone !' exclaimed Anka, who had been silen^ with 
astonishment. ' I am not going alone. Count ; my friend 
goes with me, or I stay here and share his fate.' 

* Is that priest the friend you mean?' asked Avallo, 
equally surprised. 

* Yes, the only one I have, except yourself. Did he 
not tell you that I would accept of liberty only on 
those terms ? ' 

*He only spoke of you; is he a heretic too? I 
guessed so, though he did not plainly tell me.' 

* Yes, and it must be known to-morrow ; and then 
it will be too late to save him; not twenty Spanish 
Counts could evade the vigilance of that Father 
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Cabrera. I thank you a thousand times for your 
noble offer of sendee, at such a fearful risk to your- 
self; but I cannot accept freedom, and leave my friend 
to die.' 

' But your presence cannot assist him here, and will 
only add to his sorrows.' 

' Our sorrows will soon be over, and we can then 
rejoice together,' said she, with a blush.* 

Avallo frowned darkly, and coming to her side, he 
asked : ' Was it to this man you had pledged yourself 
with unspoken vows?' Anka bent her head. *And 
you ask me to save my rival! it is a hard thing to do.' 
For a moment he entertained the thought of saving 
her against her will; he almost believed that the 
priest would assist him. 

' I do not ask you to save my friend,' said she ; ' it 
is too much to expect, if, indeed, it were possible to 
be done ; but do not speak to me of deserting him.' 

'You shall go toget;her, Anka,' replied the Count; 
' your devotion shames jny jealousy and selfishness. It 
is possible to be done even at this late hour. Had the 
priest told me all this earlier, there would have been 
less danger ; but we will hazard it.' 

Cuthbert was summoned, and their little plan hastily 
altered. He could hardly believe that he was not 
dreaming; such a prospect was too joyful to be true. 
Avallo took charge of Anka, and the priest aecom- 
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panied Montello, each taking a different route to the 
place, where a skiff was moored, waiting to convey 
them to the fishing-smack, that was lying further out, 
ready to hoist her sails, directly her freight was safely 
stowed away. 

With beating hearts, after many narrow escapes of 
detection, they stood beside the river. The night was 
very dark, and a small rain was falling, which, if un- 
comfortable, favoured their flight The Count took 
off his cloak, and threw it around Anka, who was 
quite unprotected with any outdoor garment. * Pray 
for me sometimes, my sister,' he whispered, as she 
stepped into the skiff. She grasped his hand, and 
tried to express something of the gratitude she felt ; 
but her voice was choked, and her words were inar- 
ticulate. The Count detained her an instant: 'You 
must take this in exchange for your Bible, which is 
worth more to ine than all my possessions.' As he 
spoke, he put a ring on her finger, which she after- 
wards found was of great value, and which he knew 
would provide them with the means of subsistence 
when they first landed. 

A few parting directions, a last adieu, and then the 
skiff was pushed off, and AvaJlo stood on the shore, 
feeling desolate and forsaken — wondering when his 
own release would come. 

Silently, hand-in-hand, the fugitives watched the 
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small light that guided them to their boat, the dis- 
tance and danger lessening each moment. With 
trembling limbs they climbed on board, and crept 
down the narrow ladder to their hiding-place ; then, 
when they heard the sails flapping over their heads, 
and the free ocean surging around them, they wept 
for gladness, and kneeling down, poured out their 
souls in thanksgiving. 

Cabrera ground his teeth with rage when he dis- 
covered how he had been outwitted; and, to add 
to his mortification, De Vargas always believed, or 
affected to believe, that Cabrera had himself stolen the 
pretty Sister, and frightened away the soft-hearted, 
timorous priest. Count Avallo^s recall came at length, 
but too late for him to reach his home. 

<I cannot die in this foul atmosphere/ he said to 
Montello ; and although assured that he could not live 
a week, he insisted on beginning his journey. He 
pushed on ta the borders of France, but could get no 
further; and for years after he had died in a wayside 
inn, and was sleeping in the little church of St. Aar, 
he was talked of and prayed for by Cuthbert and his 
gentle wife, in their cottage-home in England. 
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A Father's Legaoy to his 
Danghters; eto. 

vn. 

GreatMenofEnropeanEistory. 

vm. 

Monntam Patriots : 

IX. 

Labours of Love; 

A Tale for the Tonng. 

X. 

Mossdale: 

A Tale for the Young. 



in. 



The Blade and the Ear. 



IV. 



Monarohs of Ocean. 



V. 



Life's Orossesi and How to 
Meet them. 



^Aahn (ptblhtfeir bg SEQUism ^. |ibnm0« 



NIMMO'8 EIGHTEENPENNY REWARD BOOKS. 

Demy 18mo, Olustrated, eloQi extra, gilt edges, prioe 1& 6d. eaoh. 



The Tioar of Wakefield. 

Poems and Essaya 

Bt Oliyeb Goldsmith. 

n. 

JEsop's Fablesi 

With Instraotiye Applications. 

Bt Dr. Oboxall. 

m. 

Bnnyan's Filgiim's FrogreBS. 

TV. 

The Tonng Man-of-war's 
Han. 

A Boy's Voyage round the World. 

V. 

The Tieasniy of Aneodote : 

Moral and Beligions. 



VI. 



The Boy's Own Wozkshop. 

Br Jagob Abbott. 
vn. 

The Life and Adyentoes of 
Sobinson Orosoe. 

ym. 

The BIstoiY of Sandfoid 
and Merton. 



Evenings at Home ; 

Or, The Juvenile Budget Opened. 

X. 

Unezpeoted Fleasnres. 

By Mb& Gbobob Gufpueb, Author 
of * The Little Oaptain,' eta 



%* The above Series of elegant and useful books are specially pre- 
pai«d for the entertainment and instruction of young persons. 



NIMMO'S SUNDAY SCHOOL REWARD BOOKS. 

Foap. 8vo, doth extra, gilt edges, Dlustrated, price Is. 6d. each. 



Bible Blessings. 

Bt Bbv. Bichabd Nxwroir. 



n. 



One Hour a Week : 
jftfi^-tfoo Titbit ITesnons for % 



m. 

The Best Things. 

Bt Bkv. Bichabd Newtor. 



nr. 



Graoe Harvey and her 
Oonsins. 



V. 



Lessons from Bose Hill. 

VI. 

Great and Good Women. 

vn. 

At Home and Abroad. 

vin. 

The Eind Ch>verness. 

IX. 

Ohiistmas at the Beaoon ; 

% C&Ie fax % ^onn%. 



Soolui pnlrlul^tb Irg SStUtam $. JpSmmo. 



NIMMO'S ONE SHILLING JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Foolscap 8ro, Coloured Frontispiece, handsomely bound in cloth, 

Illuminated, price Is. each. 



I. * 

Four LitUe People aiid their 

Friends. 

n. 

Elizabeth; 

m. 
Paul and Virginia. 

IV. 

Little Threads. 

V. 

Benjamin Franklin. ' 

VL 

Barton Todd. 



vn. 

The Perils of Ghreatness. 

vin. 

Little Orowns, and How to 
Win Them. 

- IX. 

Great Biohqs. 

X. 

The Sight Waj, and 
tilie Contrast. 



The Daisy's First Winter. 

zn. 

The Han of the Monntain. 



NIMMO'S SIXPENNY JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Demy 18mo, Illustrated, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt side, 

gilt edges, price 6d. each. * 



I. 



Pearls for Little People. 

n. 

Qreat Lessons for 
Little People. 

ni. 

Beason in Bhyme. 

IV. 

IBsop's Little Fable Book. 



▼. 



Grapes from the Great Vine. 
The Pot "of Gold. 



vn. 



Story Fictnres &om the Bible. 

VIII. 

The Tables of Stone. 

IX. 

Ways of Doing Good. 

z. 

Stories about ovx Dogs. 
The Bed-Winged Goose. 

XII. 

The Hermit of the Hills. 



NIMMO'S FOURPENNY JUVENILE BOOKS. 

The above Series of Books are also done up in elegant Enamelled Paper 
Covers, beautifully printed in Colours, price 4d. each. 

*,* The distlnctiYe features of the New Series of Sixpenny and One Shilling 
JuTenlle Books are : The Snbjeota of each Volume have been selected with a due 
regard^to Instruction and Entertainment; they are well printed on fine paper, in 
a saporlor manner ; the Shilling Series is mastrated with Frontispieces printed in 
Golonn; the Sixpenny Series has beantiftd Engrarings; and they are elegantly 
bound. 



